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himself has now nearly completed the formation of a Govern- 
ment of a somewhat fast and dare-devil type, if we may judge 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of 
Commons, who is to be Lord Randolph Churchill. Mr. Henry 
Matthews, QC., a Roman Catholic, and a man of dash, is to 
be the new Home Secretary; and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
who left a good reputation behind him in Ireland on his last 
Irish Secretariat, magnanimously takes the office where there 
is most to dread, and also most to do, the office of Irish 
Secretary, with Lord Londonderry,—a perfectly untried man,— 
for his Lord-Lieutenant. The latter, however; has no seat in 
the Cabinet, so as to leave the full responsibility to Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. Lord Halsbury (Sir H. Giffard) is again to be 
Lord Chancellor; Lord Iddesleigh (Sir S. Northcote), Foreign 
Secretary; Mr: W. H. Smith, Secretary for War; Lord John 
Manners, Chancellor of the Duchy; Lord George Hamilton, 
First Lord of the Admiralty ; and Lord Ashbourne, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland (with a seat in the Cabinet). Outside the 
Cabinet, Mr. Plunket resumes his office of First Commissioner 
of Works; Sir Henry Holland (at least, according to the Daily 
Telegraph), that of Vice-President of the Council; while Mr. 
Raikes becomes Postmaster-General. Sir R. Webster returns to 
the Attorney-Generalship ; Mr. A. J. Balfour becomes Secretary 
for Scotland; and Mr. Akers-Douglas is to be the Patronage 
Secretary, or Chief Whip. The other offices were not yet finally 
filled up when we went to press; but it was rumoured that Sir R. 
Cross would be made a Peer, and appointed Secretary for India; 
that Lord Cranbrook would become Lord President of the 
Council; and Mr. Stanhope, Secretary for the Colonies. This 
will be, at least as regards home affairs, a self-contident Govern- 
ment, a Government not devoid of audacity, not to say even of 
political effrontery. 


With a fisheries dispute on hand with the United States, there 
is at least some comfort in the prospect of having so reasonable 
a Foreign Secretary, and one so well acquainted with the policy 
and attitude of the American Republic, as Lord Iddesleigh. As 
Sir Stafford Northcote, he took part in one of the best acts of 
Mr. Gladstone's first Administration, the ‘ Alabama’ Treaty,—a 
part for which be did not escape the censure of his own friends, 


- With him at the head of our foreign affairs, we shall at least 


have no reason to apprehend either imprudence or boastfulness, 
aud we may hope that he will show a wise firmuess and tenacity. 





against implicit,—7.e., unlawful Home-rule,—than against ex- 
plicit, or statutory Home-rule. 


Mr. Arthur Arnold’s letter to Wednesday’s J'inies indicates 
an intention on the part of the Radicals to join the Par- 
nellites in refusing to vote the Estimates without some 
clear declaration of their Irish policy by the Government. 
Mr. Arnold states with perfect justice that “the Esti- 
mates were laid aside in order that the judgment of the 
country might be given upon the question of establishing 
a legislative body in Ireland for the transaction of Irish busi- 
ness;” but when he goes on to say that “before Supply is 
granted to her Majesty, by whom this question was submitted 
to the people, they have a clear and Constitutional right to know 
what is the policy of the new advisers of the Crown,” we think 
that these new advisers might be quite content to answer that 
they have received the support of the country in rejecting abso- 
lately the proposed legislative body in Ireland; that they 
intend to make a last resolute effort to enforce the law without 
going beyond the resources of the existing law ; but that if they 
do not succeed, they pledge themselves to call Parliament 
together in the autumn to consider further proposals. If they 
speak in that sense, and announce their intention of proposing 
a large settlement of the agrarian question, we are quite sure 
that the great majority of the House of Commons would dis- 
countenance any attempt to resist the granting of Supply by 
the Parnellites and their few Radical allies, as unconstitutional 
and factious. 


There has been a good deal of controversy this week as to 
the opinion expressed by the Tines that Sir R. Hamilton ought 
not to remain the Under-Secretary for Ireland under the new 
Government; and a letter, signed “M.,’ which appeared in 
Tuesday’s Times, and which we can hardly be wrong in attri- 
buting to Mr. Morley, speaks of Sir R. Hamilton’s services to 
Treland as of the very highest class, and denies indignantly 
that he had any responsibility whatever for the Ministerial 
plans of the late Government. “It would be a public misfor- 
tune,” says the writer, “as well as a gross private injastice, if, 
under these circumstances, one who has served the nation for 
thirty years with conspicuous devotion and ability should even 
seem for a single moment to pass under a cloud merely because 
the department chances to be implicated in the tarbid 





politics of the hour.” We entirely agree with this expres- 
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sion of opinion, and believe that Sir Robert Hamilton 
has entitled himself in every way to public gratitude and 
official esteem. Still, though we would do all in our power 
to honour him for his services, we certainly do think that it 
would be a great pity for a Unionist Government to keep him at 
the Irish Office after his high authority has been publicly 
appealed to on the side of Home-rule. It would be equivalent 
to a confession of weakness to keep at the head of our Irish 
administrative system, the Corypheus of Home rule. But to 
attack him as the Times has attacked him, seems to us both 
ungenerous and unjust. He should be promoted, not cashiered. 
We agree with the general view of Lord Lingen’s able letter 
to Thursday’s Times, but do not think that he has shown the 
wisdom of keeping Sir R. Hamilton where he is. 


Mr. Bright, in a vigorous letter to a Birmingham correspondent, 
published in Thursday’s Times, denies that he ever held, or 
intimated that he held, that a separate Irish Parliament would 
benefit the Irish people. In a speech to the Cork Farmers’ 
Club in 1866, he did, no doubt, remark that the Irish farmers 
would have more influence over a Parliament in Dublin than 
over one at Westminster. But though he made that remark, 
which is, of course, perfectly true, he no more approved then of 
a Parliament in Dublin than he approves of such a Parliament 
now. It was a remark made to bring home to the public the 
duty of regarding Irish grievances with more of the anxious 
attention with which an Irish Parliament would regard them, 
but not made to advocate the application of a remedy which 
might just as well have been demanded by the Ulster people 
on behalf of Ulster, or by the Scotch Highlanders on behalf of 
the Highlands. Mr. Bright perfectly admits that a local Par- 
liament is not in danger of neglecting the consideration of local 
affairs. But he implies that it is in danger of making other 
mistakes which may be even more fatal. It may, for instance, 
show a partisanship and a partiality of which the central 
Parliament is incapable. 


Lord Granville made an interesting speech at the City Club 
on Tuesday, which he delivered sitting, a posture in which he 
had, he said, been invited to speak in another “ illustrious but 
somewhat gouty assembly.” Lord Granville deprecated adding 
in any way to Lord Salisbury’s difficulties, and said that up to 
a recent period he had himself been disposed to favour the plan 
of Lord John Russell for self-government in each of the four 
Provinces of Ireland. But as this plan would have had no 
adequate support either in Ireland or in Great Britain, he had 
given up the idea. He spoke very highly and very generously 
of Lord Rosebery’s administration of the Foreign Office; dwelt 
with satisfaction on the recent intervention of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in settling the Constitutional 
issue in Queensland, as described in last week’s Spectator; and 
then gave some account of the progress made in fortifying our 
various coaling-stations. At Hong Kong, Singapore, Trin- 
comalee, and Sierra Leone, the works are “ well advanced, and 
will be completed as soon as the armament is provided.” ‘In 
Mauritius, Jamaica, and at Esquimault, the works will be com- 
menced at once, and the defence of Table Bay and St. Lucia 
will shortly be undertaken.” At Simon’s Bay and Aden, works 
are in progress, but apparently not yet in an advanced con- 
dition. The Dominion of Canada has undertaken to construct 
the defences of Esquimault; the Australian Colonies will bear 
the expense of fortifying King George’s Sound and the Torres 
Straits ; while Hong Kong, the Straits Settlement, and Mauritius 
have also undertaken to provide the works if the Imperial 
Government send the armament,—the same arrangement as 
that on which the Dominion Government and the United King- 
dom are to divide the expense of fortifying Esquimault. On 
the whole, Lord Granville’s statement was highly satisfactory, 
and shows that his recent Colonial administration, though 
short, has been very active. 


It is announced “ officially ” that the Chinese Government has 
recognised the conquest of Burmah, has promised to grant 
facilities for trade, and has agreed to a plan of delimitation. It 
has at the same time requested that the mission tu Thibet, 
which it has always watched with suspicious eyes, may be 
abandoned, and also that the decennial embassy to Pekin, with 
presents, shall be continued. If this is correct, as it appears to 
be, and if these terms are agreed to, Lord Rosebery has re- 
moved the most serious obstacle to the pacification of Burmah. 
Secure of Chinese sympathy, Lord Dufferin can strike down the 
forces of the Burmese Pretender, and proceed to reorganise the 








a 
whole country permanently as a Lieutenant-Governorship with 
Ava as its capital, and a railroad into Eastern Bengal, It ma 
be necessary to supersede Sir C. Bernard, who hitherto has ie 
displayed the expected qualities; but it is possible that the 
failure rests with the military authorities. In ALY case, the 
time has now arrived for a decisive and permanent conrse af 
action. 


Frightful riots are reported from Amsterdam, partly ag the 
consequence of the attempt of the authorities to interfere with 
a brutal and cruel sport, traditional at this time of year, to 
which the lower classes of that city have been long accustomed, 
A living eel is tied to stakes, and is well soaped, while the 
people in boats sailing past try to grasp and secure it, The. 
wretched creature, which is one of the most long-lived of 
animals, sometimes undergoes tortures of this kind for severa} 
hours, and the Amsterdam Burgomaster very rightly ordered 
the police to stop it. The policeman who interfered was seized 
by the mob, locked up, and, when his comzades tried to release 
him, barricades were thrown across the streets, chains drawn 
across the canals, and a regular riot,—which it is said that the 
Socialists availed themselves of all the influence they had to 
promote,—ensued, This happened on Sunday, but the rioting 
was renewed on Monday, and in a less degree on Tuesday. It 
is said that up to Monday night twenty-five people had heen 
killed, and about ninety wounded, including forty policemen, 
Accounts differ as to whether the riot is due chiefly to Socialist 
intrigues, or chiefly to the prohibition of the eel-baiting and 
the new law against drunkenness. Probably all three causes 
concurred. The Socialist journals, it is said, have long been 
inciting the people to bloodshed; but the Socialist journals had 
incited in vain till other causes of popular displeasure came to 
their aid. There is nothing which makes the brutal more 
violent, than any interference with brutal pleasures. 


Labrador has, according to one alarming account, suffered 
not only from an unprecedentedly severe spring and 
summer, but from a return of winter in July, and the result 
was reported to have been terrible suffering to the inhabitants, 
It is said that at least 3,500 persons died of starvation during 
the spring and summer, and that a great snowstorm on July 
19th, followed by the consolidation of pack-ice in Hudson's 
Bay, destroyed all the tracks, and cut off from 10,000 to 
15,000 persons from all the sources of supply. Indeed, the fish, 
which are their chief means of subsistence, were asserted to have 
failed them. Even the polar bears had been driven South in 
herds by want of food, and the Esquimaux were so famished that 
they ate the dead bodies of the Indians when they could get ther, 
If this account be true, no such spring and summer have been 
known within the present generation as the unfortunate settlers 
in Labrador have experienced and are now experiencing; nor 
would it seem possible to reach them with supplies in time to 
save them from starvation. The Daily News of Friday, how- 
ever, throws great doubt over this sensational rumour, and holds 
that at least it is greatly exaggerated. 





The Crawford trial was immediately followed by an address 
to the electors of Chelsea, in which Sir Charles Dilke took 
leave of them as an inevitable consequence of the verdict of the 
jury, but protested once more his innocence of the charge 
brought against him. He admitted that Sir Walter Phillimore, 
as counsel for the Queen’s Proctor, had done his best for him, 
but contended that under the circumstances of the case, having 
been undefended by any counsel of his own, the chances against 
clearing himself were very great. It will, we suppose, be 
a question for the new Home Secretary, who, as it happens, 
was counsel for Mr. Crawford in the recent trial, and certainly 
did not spare Sir Charles Dilke, whether or not a prosecution 
for perjury should take place. It is announced that Sir Charles 
Dilke is going abroad, but will return at once if any proceed- 
ings should be taken against him. 


The granite drinking-fountain which has been erected on the 
Thames Embankment by women, in gratitude to the late Mr. 
Fawcett for his services to the cause of women, was unveiled on 
Tuesday by Lady Goldsmid in the presence of some fifty other 
ladies. Lady Goldsmid delivered a short address, describing the 
late Postmaster-General’s great exertions on behalf of the public, 
and especially on behalf of women. She referred with some 
irony, not to say bitterness, to the “ masculine conviction that 
women neither could nor should trouble themselves about public 
or political matters. They had their households, their husbands, 
their children to look after and attend to.” So far as we knows 
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i st in public and political matters, and exerting a 
re cere a them, not for neglecting them. But it is 
yor another question what the nature of that influence should 
age how it can be best exerted. For our own part, we do 
not think it would be increased, but diminished, by forcing 
women into those positions which must be and must remain 
eminently combative and militant. 


Miss E. Jane Whately (the late Archbishop Whately’s 
daughter, we believe) sends to Wednesday’s Times a most grievous 
account of the effect produced by the disturbed state of Ireland 
on the fortunes of poor Irish ladies. From a correspondent 
she quotes :—“ One poor lady died last week in a workhouse, 
and had a pauper’s grave. She did not enter it under her own 
name, and this was only discovered after her death.” Four 
or five others who had taken refuge in the workhouse had been 
seen by the same correspondent. Miss Whately goes on :—‘‘ My 
correspondent adds other cases only less sad than these. ‘One 
lady and her daughter I visited, living in a good house, without 
servants, became faint while I was with them for want of food. 
They are both widows. Another widow, ill of heart-disease, 
is left with two little ones, both ill from want of food, and no 
means but what the sick mother can raise from needlework, 
which often lies unsold.” It is proposed, therefore, to open 
some of the retreats for destitute but respectable women to ladies 
suffering from this cause, and to cancel the usual restrictions 
as to age and locality; and Miss Whately adds that Miss 
Phillips, 72 Mildmay Park, N., disposes of work done by those 
who endeavour to support themselves in this way, and that she 
will thankfully receive contributions intended for their aid or 
to secure retreats for them in homes not strictly intended for 
persons of this class, 


The Spanish Cortes ratified the Anglo-Spanish Commercial 
Treaty, after a long debate, early on this day week. The Con- 
servative ex-Minister of Justice, Sefior Silvela, offered a very 
vehement resistance to the Treaty, not only on the ground that 
it conceded too much to English commerce, but also on the 
ground that it opened too large a field for Spanish popular 
liberties. In all the Spanish ports which carry on trade with 
England, the assent of the Cortes to the Bill has been received 
with the most cordial satisfaction; but in Barcelona a great 
meeting of protest was held, and a resolution was adopted 
inviting the Catalan Senators and Deputies to resign their seats, 
a heroic measure which is not very likely to be adopted. The 
Queen-Regent’s signature has, we suppose, been appended to 
the Treaty by this time, and it seems likely that, as a conse- 
quence of this Treaty, Spanish wines will recover the favour in 
England which they once enjoyed, and which they have nearly 
lost. Spain, too, will profit even more than England, as we have 
not for a long time “ protected ” ourselves. 


We wonder why Mr. Childers decided,—evidently after much 
hesitation,—to advise the resistance offered to Mr. Howard 
Vincent’s “ Probation of First Offenders Bill,” which passed the 
House of Commons in the last Parliament, and was only 
wrecked in the House of Lords. It was a Bill to give Judges 
and Magistrates a discretionary power to suspend the infliction 
of imprisonment in the case of first offences of a trivial 
character. Among all the four parties in the House of Com- 
mons, it was viewed favourably, according to Mr. Howard 
Vincent’s account as given in Monday’s Times, and it was 
only on the second reading in the House of Lords that Lord 
Sudeley vigorously opposed it on behalf of the Government, 
asserting that its passing would involve a great increase to the 
police force,—whereas the Bill, if passed, would in all probability 
have been successful in diminishing the number of professional 
criminals, by rescuing from a criminal life persons whose fate 
hung in the balance, but who, by being sent to prison on 
occasion of their first offence, would be degraded to the class of 
criminals with whom they are compelled to associate. And, 
of course, anything that diminishes the number of pro- 
fessional criminals, diminishes the necessity for a numerous 
police force. Mr. Howard Vincent says that the Bill adds “one 
more stone to the tower of proof built up in the past half-century 
by the statutes at large and the records of Parliament that the 
Conservatives are not, as has been alleged, the opponents of 
social progress.” We never knew that this was even alleged ; but 


conviction” thus described exists only in very | experiments than the Liberals. In this case, however, the undue 
The very fact that women have their husbands | timidity appears to have been on the side of the Liberals. 


A memorial has been presented to the London School Board 

from their head and assistant teachers, praying the Board to 
graut the power of corporal punishment to the assistant as well 
as the head teachers. It is asserted that at present the head 

teacher has to decide the justice of a case which has not happened 
under his own eyes, and that the authority of the assistant- 
teacher is gravely compromised by having to appeal to the 
head teacher on the question of a slight correction of the cor- 
poral kind. On the other hand, it is of all things most essen- 
tial that the power of inflicting corporal punishment should be 
severely held in check. It might easily grow into very dangerous 
proportions, and if abused, tend to alienate the parents altogether 
from the schools. Itis not at all a bad principle to put the assistant- 
teachers on their mettle to avoid this kind of punishment when 
it is avoidable. We feel quite satisfied that if the responsibility 
of inflicting this kind of punishment were ever lightly regarded, 
our school system and the favour of our schools with the people 
would suffer seriously in consequence. We trust that the 
prayer of the memorial will be rejected. 


The Crofters of Tiree have taken affairs on that Hebridean 
island into their own hands, and have for the time defeated the 
police there. It has, indeed, been necessary to send a force of 
Marines to the island to re-establish order. On this state of 
affairs, a politician who signs himself ‘‘ One of the Mass,”—as 
distinguished, we suppose, from the classes,—writes in ironic 
indignation to the Times of Thursday, to point out that “the 
vast majority of the inhabitants of this island, brooding over the 
wrongs inflicted upon them and their ancestors since the days of 
King Edward I., oppressed by the recollections of Flodden, 
Glencoe, and Culloden, are determined to insist upon having the 
management of their own affairs, especially in such purely local 
matters as the ownership of land and the payment (or non- 
payment) of rent.” ‘Can it be possible,” he asks, “that to 
such a reasonable demand civilisation has no other reply than 
a recourse to the old brutality of coercion?” he writer 
declines to believe that the gunboat and the Marines can be 
intended to oppose the islanders. The proper course, at all events, 
is clear. The Sheriff should arrange at once with these brave 
islanders for the complete surrender to them of all their demands, 
and, if it should be insisted upon, “ for the immediate execution 
of the Duke of Argyll” (to whom Tiree belongs). The irony 
of the letter is not overstrained. 





The detailed news from New Zealand of the volcanic erup- 
tion which took place in the Lake District of the Northern 
Island on June 10th and the following days, shows that hardly 
anywhere of late years,—except, indeed, in Sumatra,—has a 
more destructive volcanic eruption taken place. It has not only 
resulted in the complete destruction of several Maori villages, 
with apparently all the inhabitants, and of several Europeans, 
but in such a break-up of the singular and exquisitely lovely 
country in the immediate neighbourhood of these hot lakes, 
that one of the most remarkable scenes on the earth’s surface 
has probably disappeared for ever. We refer to the unique 
pink and white terraces which surround Lake Rotomahaua. 
Broad, flat, rounded terraces, like the tiers of an amphi- 
theatre, in white silica at one place, and in pink silica at 
another, rose tier above tier, the white terraces pure as 
Parian marble, and the pink terraces of various delicate shades 
of rose-colour, with stalactites of the same general hue. Over 
these terraces the hot water fell in cascades. They are, it 
is said, in a telegram dated Sunday, June 13th, utterly 
destroyed by the eruption which has made such wild work 
in that region. The official telegram says :—‘‘ The terraces 
are gone. The whole base occupied by them and by Roto- 
mahaua is now a series of great volcanoes, and a grand and 
terrible spectacle. Huge boulders and showers of ashes are 
being thrown up by them...... We could not see the site 
of the white terrace for smoke and steam; but it cannot exist. 
The pink terrace looks as if it had fallen in.’ To New Zea- 
landers this must be something like such a calamity as the disap- 
pearance of the great range of Bernese Alps would be to Europe. 
It is the loss of one of the most singular and unique of the 
accessible glories of Nature in their world. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——~>—_ 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


HE new Government of Lord Salisbury is likely to be 
what the old naval romance-writers used to call a 
‘“‘eraft of decidedly rakish rig.” With Lord Randolph 
Churchill as Leader of the House of Commons, and Chancellor 
of Exchequer into the bargain, and Mr. Henry Matthews as 
Home Secretary, it will certainly not be given credit for too 
much sympathy with the old Conservative shrinking habit of 
mind. No doubt on foreign affairs, with Lord Iddesleigh for 
the Chief Secretary, there will be little disposition to invent 
melodramatic strokes of policy. But we may fairly hope that 
foreign affairs will, for a time at least, leave us at peace to 
grapple in earnest with the Irish problem, and, let us add, 
with the problem of Parliamentary obstruction, should that 
again come to the front. Certainly in the two most striking 
figures of his new Administration, Lord Salisbury has sought to 
give the impression that staid sobriety is not exactly the char- 
acteristic of the new Government. With a dashing Queen’s 
Counsel for his Home Secretary, with a master of unscrupulous 
vituperation for his Leader of the House of Commons, and 
theoretically at least an avowed Protectionist for his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, there is no doubt that Conservatives of the 
more intellectual and dignified type will feel a little embar- 
rassed in their attitude towards his new Government. Nor 
can it be said that when once his generous and self-forgetful 
offer to Lord Hartington had been declined, Lord Salisbury 
has taken too much pains to inspire confidence in the 
Moderate Liberals. Lord Randolph Churchill,—the author of 
the insults to Mr. Gladstone addressed to the electors of South 
Paddington,—is the last man in whom it is possible for any 
one, be he Conservative or be he Liberal, to feel any sort of 
confidence. Doubtless he has been far more temperate and 
sagacious during his short tenure of office than he has ever 
been when not weighted by responsibility. And it is possible 
that, like his great hero, Mr. Disraeli, he may prove more saga- 
cious as a leader than he has ever even tried to be as independent 
politician. But we know very well that the only security for 
his principles will be the elasticity or non-elasticity of the 
principles of the party that he must lead. We know that he 
emulates the great man who was never weary of “ educating” 
his party. And no one will doubt that any policy, revo- 
lutionary or otherwise, which followed the line of least 
resistance, would be taken up willingly enough by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, so long as he saw the chance at once 
of converting the phalanx behind him to that policy, 
and also of bringing over to his ranks a fair number 
of deserters from the ranks opposed to him. For the 
future, the guarantee for Conservatism, so far as it exists 
at all,is only the limit to the squeezability of Conservatives. 
The Unionist Liberals are, no doubt, much less squeezable, 
and for a time at least, Lord Randolph Churchill will be com- 
pelled to consider their wishes. But if ever he sees a chance 
of effecting a successful combination with the Radicals, which 
would more than replace the support to be given by Lord 
Hartington’s followers, we do not doubt that he would seize it. 
The security, so far as any remains for a steady Constitutional 
policy, is, in the first place, the necessity for obtaining Lord 
Hartington’s approval; and, in the next place, the difficulty 
which Lord Randolph may find in persuading his own fol- 
lowers to wheel round. As regards Home-rule in Ireland, we 
believe and hope that that difficulty will prove insurmountable, 
and, indeed, that the recent Elections will have convinced Lord 
Randolph Churchill that it is more likely to increase than to 
diminish. But it cannot be denied, that so far from having 
any fresh guarantee for a steady policy in the character of the 
Leader of the House of Commons, we have instead a fresh 
source of danger. 

With Lord Salisbury, whose bias towards a policy of re- 
taliatory taxation is well known, at the head of the Government, 
and Lord Randolph Churchill, who has apparently held for 
some time, we do not say that Protection is a wise policy, but 
at all events that it is a policy by which tempting baits can 
be offered to democracies, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, we 
should be seriously alarmed for the fiscal policy of the new 
Government, if we did not think that the Liberal Party are a 
great deal too strong in the House to render any tack in a 
Protectionist direction probable. It is, indeed, not absolutely 
impossible that Mr. Parnell’s policy of protecting irish 





industries might be adopted by the new 
as an equivalent for Pay ve there ae “the leat 
chance of Mr. Parnell’s accepting so humiliating a p om 
But as that is, we imagine, out of the question, pe - 
moreover, we suppose that even some of the Irish Pp nn 
themselves may have sense enough to see that to acce nk 
offer from England to aid Ireland in ruining herself, ool = 
be a very patriotic course, we hope we may dismiss from a 
minds the danger of any important, any grave tampering with 
the traditional policy of Free-trad 

policy of Free-trade, as one that need harasy 
the minds of only political self-tormentors. But taking th 
new Government as a whole, we cannot help expressing ea 
deep regret that the enlightened Conservatives, Conservatives 
of the type, for instance, of Sir Henry Holland (who, accordin 
to one account, remains Vice-President of the Council of Rau. 
cation, without gaining a step), are to have so little influence 
in it, and that so much additional influence is handed over to 
the faster politicians. Mr. Matthews has, we hope, long ago sown 
his political wild-oats, and is not likely, as the representative of 
Birmingham, Roman Catholic though he be, to flirt with tha 
Fenians, as he once did when he represented Dungarvan, and 
descanted with so much fervour on the “ poetic” souls which 
dignified that otherwise rather prosaically destructive party, 
No one can doubt for a moment his transcendent ability, We 
sincerely hope that he will for the future apply it to the 
service of a great Constitutional cause, and that the country 
will gain a distinguished statesman, though the Bar must 
thereby lose one of its most brilliant representatives. 

We shall look with the greatest anxiety to Lord Salisbury’s 
declaration of policy. It is not to be denied that there is 
some appearance of weakness about his apparent wish to defer 
any declaration of Irish policy till next year. Of course we do not 
expect him to say, either in August, or necessarily even in Octo- 
ber, precisely what he thinks most needful for Ireland. But we 
should have expected him to declare emphatically and at once 
that he intends as soon as possible to deal with the agrarian 
question in a manner to create a conservative-minded peasantry 
in Ireland, and that he wili not tolerate the attempt of the 
National League to substitute its own laws for the laws of 
the United Kingdom. On these two points be ought to be 
explicit. We do not think that when Parliament is sworn in, 
and the leaders are re-elected, there ought to be any delay in 
announcing an Irish policy in harmony with the results of the 
recent Elections. It may well be that after the striking 
evidence given by the English people that they do not intend 
to concede a subordinate Parliament to Ireland, the Government 
may find it much easier to counteract the machinations of the 
National League, even without exceptional measures, than it 
was last year. We observe with satisfaction that in one case, 
where a local agent of the National League had interfered to 
denounce an eviction ordered by one of the courts of law in Ire- 
land, the Judge promptly directed the arrest and punishment of 
this agent of the League for “contempt of court.” And that 
precedent may be fruitful of weighty consequences. Still, it is 
beyond doubt that the Government may find the ordinary law 
inadequate to a successful conflict with the National League; 
and if they do, they should at once call Parliament together 
and demand fresh powers. Moreover, they should, in deference 
to the decision of the people given in the recent Elections, 
announce publicly their intention of making the Union a reality, 
—as well by the requisite agrarian reforms as by defeating the 
conspiracy which pervades so large a part of Ireland against 
the authority of existing laws. Without some such formal 
announcement of policy as this, the electors will feel that the 
due respect has not been paid to the will of the constituencies. 
What is to be feared is that the Government wish to gain 
time for further vacillation. Now, Lord Salisbury had enough 
time to vacillate in, during his last term of office, and his 
vacillation did him no good. Ireland is far more likely to be 
manageable if, with quiet firmness, he declares his resolve to 
cement the Union instead of breaking it up, and to defeat any 
combination intended to break it up, than if he takes up an 
attitude of reserve, which will probably mean, and will certainly 
be construed to mean, irresolution. It is neither necessary nor 
desirable to talk of ‘coercion ;” but it is both necessary and 
desirable to let Ireland know that if the new Government 
does not succeed in defeating the conspiracy against the law 
by the means now at their disposal, they will not lose another 
autumn without demanding more. ‘Time gained to hesitate 
in, at such a crisis as this is time lost, and worse than lost. 
It is of no use that the electors of Great Britain are resolved, 
if they cannot find a resolute Government to give effect to 
their resolve, 
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__ 
LORD HARTINGTON’S REFUSAL. 


: e erying over spilt milk ; and as Lord Hartington 

: tater’ - his mind that there is no advantage to be 
ined by accepting the duty of forming an Administration, or 
-" st none to be compared with the evils which such a course 
. “4 involve in leaving the Unionist Liberals without an 
a aiseed and independent leader, we have but to lament his 
Salen and accept it. Doubtless it is one which has been well 
considered, and well considered by a statesman in a position to 
judge much better of the sacrifices which would be involved in 
his accepting an alliance with Lord Salisbury, than any jour- 
nalist could judge. But the decision certainly illustrates im- 
ressively the greatest of all the difficulties with which we have 
to cope, in governing Ireland. That difficulty is the secondary 
Jace which the right government of Ireland assumes in the 
minds of even the most patriotic and vigorous English statesmen. 
No one can doubt that there were various very strong reasons 
against the alliance that Lord Hartington has declined. Un- 
doubtedly it might have given the impression to uninstructed 
Liberals all over the country that Lord Hartington had turned 
Conservative. Undoubtedly it would have weakened his 
direct influence over the great body of English Liberals. All 
this we have never sought to deny. But it did seem to us 
that at a critical moment like this, the ties of party, grave 
and binding as they certainly are, might have been rightly 
cist aside for the still more important purpose of proclaiming 
publicly to the country that the Irish Question ought not 
to be made a party question, and that when it becomes 
a matter of the first importance to give Ireland a firm 
and yet a friendly government, every party consideration 
should be postponed to the purpose of establishing such a 
government. We pointed out last week the reasons why we 
cannot consider that Lord Salisbury has any chance of win- 
ning in Ireland the sort of respect for a Unionist Government 
which Lord Hartington would have had. Lord Salisbury has 
visibly wavered in his Irish policy, and he has visibly vibrated 
between the two extremes of conceding a great deal too much, 
and giving needless and mischievous offence to Irish suscepti- 
bilities. That is a very unfortunate point of departure from 
which to set out. Lord Hartington would have had no such 
embarrassing antecedents. Every word he has said on Ireland 
has been marked with moderation and dignity, and yet not a 
word has been amiably weak. If it be infinitely more im- 
portant to gain general respect for a Unionist Irish Govern- 
ment, than even to strengthen the Liberal Party in this country, 
it was more important that Lord Hartington should have under- 
taken the office of Prime Minister, so generously tendered to 
him by Lord Salisbury, than that he should remain at his post 
of leader of the Moderate Liberals. But it is the very fact 
that Lord Hartington did not so judge, that discourages us 
about the future of Ireland. Even the very man who has 
made so noble a stand for the Union does not honestly think 
it nearly as important to give the strongest possible govern- 
ment to Ireland, as he thinks it to retain his hold on the 
guidance and discipline of the Liberal Party. We are heartily 
with him in thinking that object one of very high importance. 
But we are not with him in deeming it of anything like equal 
importance to the formation of an Irish Government which 
would command universal respect. And we fear that it will 
not tend to increase the cordiality with which the Irish 
Unionists cling to England, to find that at such a moment as 
this, Lord Hartington prefers the one object to the other. 
It seems to us that there is hardly any sacrifice of party 
influence and party organisation which ought not to be made 
at the present moment for the purpose of strengthening 
the Union with Ireland. Lord Salisbury has felt this so 
strongly, that he has, with a self-forgetfulness which it is 
hardly possible to admire too much, placed himself entirely at 
Lord Hartington’s disposal ; and that was all that was in his 
power. No one can say that he could have done more to 
redeem the conspicuous errors in his own Irish policy during 
the last year. He has done what he could, and with the 
most admirable readiness and grace. We regret that Lord 
Hartington has not availed himself of that offer. Such a 
course would have involved, doubtless, a great loss to the 
English Liberal Party. It would have been misunderstood, 
and it might have cost Lord Hartington the leadership to 
which he is entitled. But misunderstanding should be en- 
countered, and loss of position should be gladly accepted, 
if that is the price which must be paid for showing that the 
Union with Ireland is far more important to us all than even 
an efficient Liberal Party. Lord Hartington is, as we view the 








matter, the only statesman who has at once the authority and 
the strength to lift the Irish Question out of the embroilment 
into which it has been cast by the conversion of Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Spencer to the Home-rule cause. Of course, we must 
all do our best to second Lord Salisbury, and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, and Lord Londonderry in their efforts to effect 
this object. But we know only too well that they cannot 
enter upon this most difficult of political enterprises with any 
of the advantages that would have been possessed by Lord 
Hartington. Moreover, his refusal to attempt it seems to 
publish to the world the fact that, in his judgment, a great 
advantage for settling the Irish Question should not be regarded 
as equally weighty with a great advantage for reorganising the 
Liberal Party. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S POSITION. 


HROUGHOUT the late Election Mr. Chamberlain was 
attacked in the constituencies with a bitterness and with 

a persistence which people who only read the more prominent 
of the Home-rule papers have hardly yet realised. Things 
have been said and believed about his political action which 
would seem unworthy of comment, or of contradiction, were 
they not in many cases the hallucinations of earnest and re- 
spectable men. Not only has he been accused of the most 
shameless sacrifice of principle in order to gratify his personal 
ambition, but of openly and coarsely abusing and vilifying his 
former colleague and leader. We need hardly say that such 
stories are the most wanton and malicious absurdities. For 
years Mr. Gladstone has been the victim of equally ridiculous 
and equally unfounded attacks, put in circulation designedly, 
and too often believed in by those who seek some cause of per- 
sonal detestation in one from whom they differ politically. 
Yet the very men who are so justly indignant at the want of 
chivalry,—nay, at the want of ordinary manliness,—in the 
purveyors of such fictions when they concern the late Prime 
Minister, now seem the first to catch up and give currency to 
stories inspired from similar sources, and, to any but a strongly 
biassed judgment, bearing at every turn the same obvious 
marks of fabrication and unreality. The general notion that 
the motives which have actuated Mr. Chamberlain in his late 
action were personal and base, and that his aim was to rise by 
the fall of his leader, is, in fact, as ridiculous as are the par- 
ticular stories of vulgar threats and silly imprecations. In 
truth, he had everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
remaining with Mr. Gladstone. The temptation to remain 
in office was as great as any statesman has ever had pre- 
sented to him. Had he stayed at Mr. Gladstone’s right 
hand, no earthly power could have prevented him from 
becoming the leader of the Liberal Party. In the first 
place, he would have gained complete command of the caucus 
organisations throughout England, for from them would have 
been driven out that Whig element which in former years had 
often presented a strong resistance to his influence. He could, 
in fact, have used Mr. Gladstone to transfer to himself the 
control of the party. Mr. Schnadhorst had never before this 
Election been officially summoned to Downing Street. On the 
present occasion, however, the old central organisation gave 
way toits provincial rival. Had Mr. Chamberlain clung to place, 
the Central Liberal Association would have been conquered in 
his name. Ilow easy, too, was the road of self-persuasion open 
before him? How easy to pretend to himself that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s schemes were in no marked way different from his own. 
He had never, like Sir William Harcourt, declared emphatically 
against trusting the Irish; he had none of those utterances to 
get rid of which are so hard for strong and proud men to 
swallow. Indeed, if he had followed Mr, Gladstone, his former 
speeches could hardly have been challenged at all on the 
ground of inconsistency. Yet, with all these temptations, he 
did not yield to the sophistications which were so passionately 
and so persistently pressed upon him in order to show his plans 
and the Prime Minister’s homogeneous. He preferred to lose 
the certainty of the leadership of his party, and to put himself 
in a position where he was of necessity to some extent under 
Lord Hartington. He broke with his old leader, and, far more 
than this, he broke with the great organisations that were his 
political offspring, and which he had been accustomed to look 
to to support him and his policy in the country. He risked 
the loss of his popularity in the great democratic centres, and 
dissolved the allegiance of the Radical Clubs and the Radieal 
Press. No one who realises what was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
position in the National Libera] Federation will think it easy 
to over-estimate the sacrifice. Lord Hartington’s political 
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friends and associates were eager and willing to follow him. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s were determined to desert him if he 
persisted in his course. One was urged forward by his asso- 
ciates, the other was implored to stay still. We have 
not the same faith in Mr. Chamberlain’s statesmanship in 
regard to Ireland; we do not consider that in the last crisis he 
showed himself as wise or as far-seeing as Lord Hartington; 
but that does not prevent us from recognising, and recognising 
to.the full, that the sacrifice which Mr. Chamberlain was called 
upon to make, and which he did make, in order that he might 
remain true to his political convictions, was far greater than the 
sacrifice which was demanded from any other of the statesmen 
who refused their assent to Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 
The position which Mr. Chamberlain now occupies in the 
House of Commons and in the country is unique. There is 
little doubt but that in the former he must assume an influence 
in direct proportion to his great Parliamentary gifts. Those 
who count the number of Unionist Liberals who are supposed 
to belong to Mr. Chamberlain’s wing, and finding their number 
small, estimate from that the strength of his position, must 
prepare themselves to be surprised. In the first place, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s following is unanimous, and will vote solidly 
with him. A leader who has only a following of six—and Mr. 
Chamberlain will have more than that—counts twelve on a 
division, when he passes from one side of the House to the 
other. But when we add to this an immense power not only of 
telling attack and defence in debate, but of impressing the House 
by the strength and volume of his eloquence, there is little chance 
of a man in Mr. Chamberlain’s position becoming, as some fancy 
he will be, powerless in the new House. No one except himself 
and Lord Hartington can enter the lists against Mr. Gladstone, 
and, after an encounter, be regarded by the House as not to 
have suffered in the contest. In such conflicts Lord Harting- 
con, however, succeeds not so much by power of speech, as by 
complete indifference to all oratorical stratagems and devices. 
Mr, Chamberlain, on the other hand, need not fear to meet 
the master of Parliamentary eloquence on his own ground. 
This power will probably be of the greatest use in the coming 
House. Lord Randolph Churchill is not likely to be able to 
do much to neutralise the appeals which Mr. Gladstone, as 
leader of the Opposition, is certain to make to the Liberal- 
Unionists. Lord Hartington, with all his manly sincerity, 
and with all his power of helping men to think as clearly 
and as honestly as himself, has hardly dialectical skill enough 
to throw himself successfully into the smaller conflicts of 
debate, and to prevent at the outset an affair of outposts 
developing into a dangerous general engagement. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has ; and we believe that as this is recognised in the 
new House, the strength of Mr. Chamberlain’s position’ will 
increase. At first the cry was raised that Mr. Chamberlain was 
found after all to have no influence in the constituencies, This 
was repeated, and again repeated, by Home-rule speakers 
and writers all over the country, till the belief became 
almost universal, It lasted, however, only till the polls. 
Then defeated candidates began to remember that in their 
constituencies there had been strange retirements from the 
Associations by Radical artizans, that groups of influential 
though silent working-men had taken up a steadily hostile 
attitude towards Home-rule, and that when such men were 
canvassed they refused to accept any guarantees on the Irish 
Question, or any compromises of detail, which were not clearly 
consistent with Mr. Chamberlain’s views. Everywhere through- 
out the country there were to be found such knots of Chamber- 
lain-Unionists. In some constituencies they were numerous, 
in some they were few, but there were always some, and 
they were always devotedly loyal to the man whom 
they regarded as the exponent of their political aims. 
Then, too, and this was especially true of the agricultural 
constituencies, there were the voters who, though they con- 
sidered that they owed their first political allegiance to Mr. 
Gladstone, were hardly less closely politically bound to Mr. 
Chamberlain. Such voters, if they could be properly reasoned 
with, really went with the balance of argument. They were 
very loyal to Mr. Gladstone; but when they began to hear 
the reasons against Home-rule, and to waver, their political 
attachment to Mr. Chamberlain, seeming to take away from 
the abandonment of their former leader the taint of apostacy, 
rendered their conversion by no means difficult. Z?rwth this 
week is very indignant at the idea of Mr. Chamberlain having 
carried voters with him; but for all that, there is not the 
slightest doubt of the fact. 
We trust most sincerely that Mr. Chamberlain will realise 


. . ii 
in the country, and will draw the proper conclusions from the 


premises. If he now—at any rate, on all Irish Questions 

pats himself frankly under the leadership of Lord Hartington, 
he will still further strengthen his influence. He has abeal 
given such great proofs of a patriotic and conscientious desir, 
to serve his country, that this course could leave no doubt - 
his sincerity in the most hardened disbeliever. Nor would 
such action be in the least derogatory for one who natural] 
and rightly aspires to lead one day a united Liberal Pay 

In acting with Lord Hartington, not merely accidentally i 
concertedly, Mr. Chamberlain would in a great measure 
control the policy of the Liberal-Unionists. If, hoy. 
ever, from any defect of temper, or from inability to 
realise his own strength, he should unhappily consider that 
in the interest of these democratic measures which he hag 
so much at heart, he ought to stand out and accentuate hig 
distance from Lord Hartington’s followers, he will make g 
disastrous mistake. He would then drift more and more apart 
from the main body of Liberal-Unionists, until ultimately jt 
would be most difficult for him not to rejoin his present 
enemies, and to rejoin them without their giving up those 
disruptionist schemes which he detests. This we do not 
believe he would ever do; but yet the alternative might not 
impossibly, had he alienated the rest of the Unionists, be 
political eclipse. That anything of this kind will really happen 
we do not, however, in the least believe. Mr. Chamberlain 
must, we feel convinced, see that he is strong enough, and 
independent enough, to work on this question frankly with 
Lord Hartington, without losing any of his freedom of action, 
if on another occasion he should feel it necessary to separate 
himself on any of the great questions of home reform. Mr. 
Chamberlain has sacrificed too much already to the main. 
tenance of the Union to make it arguable, even for a moment, 
that he will do anything which may lead to the return to power 
of a Home-rule Government. 


THE POSITION OF SIR ROBERT HAMILTON. 


: controversy which has arisen with regard to the posi- 
tion of Sir Robert Hamilton involves a question of great 
importance and delicacy. Sir Robert Hamilton is Under- 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and head of the 
Permanent Staff of the Irish Government. As such, he is 
unaffected by the rise and fall of Ministries, Political warfare 
in England knows nothing of that “ division of the spoils” 
which has worked so much mischief in the United States, 
The permanent officials render identical services to successive 
Parliamentary chiefs, Their relations to them have been stated 
with equal authority and knowledge by Lord Lingen in a letter 
in the Zimes of Thursday. If a Civil Service is to be permanent, 
it “ must unreservedly serve the Ministry of the day, and such 
service includes, undoubtedly, criticism, suggestion, and advice, 
as well as execution,on the part of the permanent heads of 
offives. If their suggestions be not adopted, nor their advice 
taken, they occupy exactly the same position as the solicitor 
who receives his client’s instructions for a will. He does his 
best to bring his client to make a just aad prudent will; but 
it must be a very unusually bad one for which he feels 
bound to tell his client to go somewhere else to get it drawn.” 
This is precisely the part Sir Robert Hamilton has played. 
It was one of the duties arising out of his position to 
inform himself of the state of the country, and to re- 
port the result of his inquiries to the Government. In 
discharging this duty, he naturally arrived at conclusions as 
to the principles on which an Irish policy should be founded ; 
and as naturally, his political chiefs took care to acquaint 
themselves with the opinions of an official of exceptional 
knowledge and ability. This happened equally when Lord 
Carnarvon was Viceroy and when Lord Aberdeen was Viceroy. 
The two Governments alike sought and obtained Sir Robert 
Hamilton’s advice, and under ordinary circumstances the 
nature of that advice would never have gone further than the 
Irish Office or the English Cabinet. Inasmuch as Lord Salis- 
bury’s policy was the opposite of Mr. Gladstone’s, it would 
have been inferred that Sir Robert Hamilton was in sympathy 
with the one rather than with the other; but whether he 
agreed with Lord Salisbury and differed from Mr. Gladstone, 
or agreed with Mr. Gladstone and differed from Lord Salis 
bury, might have been guessed, but would not have been known. 
Most unfortunately, the desire of the late Government to gain 
support from all quarters for their Irish policy induced them 
to give unusual and mischievous publicity to Sir Robert 





clearly the strength of his position in the House of Commons and 


Hamilton’s opinion. They were so pleased at counting him 
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among their supporters, that they could not keep their satis- 


faction to themselves. The consequence is that Sir Robert 
Hamilton is now placed in the embarrassing position of a per- 
manent official whose policy has been rejected by the nation. 
It is a position into which he has been brought by the error of 
others, but it is not the less a position of real inconvenience 
alike to the public and to himself. 

The Times must bear the blame of making this inconveni- 
ence greater than it need otherwise have been. There are 
some steps which Governments ought to take of their own 
accord, and to suggest them in a newspaper is to make this 
spontaneous action impossible. For a reason we shall give 
directly, we think that the promotion of Sir Robert Hamilton 
was one of these steps; but in order to take it with the best 
effect, it was necessary that it should seem to be a natural 
tribute to his eminent services, and in no way a censure upon 
his conduct as Irish Under-Secretary. The Times, on the 
contrary, has made Sir Robert Hamilton the object of 
a direct personal attack. He has been designated in 
its columns for some office “where administration, and 
not policy, has to be dealt with,’—as though he deserved 
plame for thrusting his views about policy on the Government 
when he ought to have confined himself to views about 
administration. His position as a permanent official has been 
described as “‘ gravely compromised by his close connection 
with Mr, Gladstone’s Irish policy. The man who has earnestly 
advocated surrender to the National League cannot,” we 
are told, “carry on the struggle against the domination of 
that body in the spirit required to insure success, It would 
be gratuitously tempting defeat to leave the Under-Secretary’s 
Department in hands weakened by want of faith and want 
of sympathy with the objects the Government must keep 
steadily in view.” All this implies beyond a doubt that 
Sir Robert Hamilton has stepped out of his place in order 
to give a helping hand to Disruption—that the fault lies 
with him for proffering suggestions to the late Govern- 
ment, instead of with the late Government for disclosing the 
fact that his suggestions had been adopted. The groundless- 
ness of this charge has been clearly shown by a correspondent 
of the Times, whose identity is but slightly concealed by the 
signature “ M.” Having formed opinions upon the subject of 
his daily work, Sir Robert Hamilton “ was not only entitled, 
but positively bound in duty, to lay them before his political 
chiefs) That, and no more than that, is what Sir Robert 
Hamilton has done. He submitted his views to Lord Car- 
narvon, and when the time came, he made them known to 
Lord Carnarvon’s successors in the Irish Government.” Further 
than this, “ M.” is **in a position to give an authoritative con- 
tradiction” to the statement that Sir Robert Hamilton “ is 
the author, or in part the author, of the Ministerial plans for 
Ireland. He only supplied such assistance in framing the two 
measures of the late Government as, from his official position, 
he was bound to supply...... That is the literal truth, and 
the whole truth.” Sir Robert Hamilton has done nothing but 
his duty, and whatever inconvenience has arisen from his 
supposed association with Home-rule is wholly due to the 
anxiety of the English advocates of Home-rule to shelter 
themselves under his name. 

We heartily wish we could say with truth that no notice 
ought to be taken of these unfounded charges. But we 
cannot deny that though Sir Robert Hamilton is guilt- 
less in the matter, and the entire blame of what has 
happened lies with others, the public interest would be gravely 
injured by his remaining at his present post. This would not 
be true were the post any other than what it is. No matter 
how completely Sir Robert Hamilton had been identified with 
a particular English policy, the defeat of that policy at the 
polls would in no way have interfered with his usefulness as a 
public servant. Englishmen know perfectly well what the 
distribution of responsibility between the Parliamentary and the 
permanent officials really is, and they would be under no 
delusion as to the meaning of Sir Robert Hamilton’s continu- 
ance in office. But we cannot feel the same confidence about 
Irishmen, They have been repeatedly told that the concession 
of Home-rule is merely a matter of time, and that however 
bold a front the Conservatives may show at this moment, they 
are just as likely to grant it as the Liberals, What we have 
to do in the immediate present is to convince them that this 
notion is altogether unfounded ; that the defeat of Mr. Glad- 
stone was the defeat not of a Minister, but of a policy; that 
Lord Salisbury enters office armed with a direct mandate from 
the electors to maintain the Union. The more thoroughly 
this can be impressed upon them, the better will be the 





prospects of peace in Ireland, and nothing that can pos- 
sibly minister to this result should be left undone. The 
removal of Sir Robert Hamilton from Dublin Castle would 
undoubtedly minister to it. By no fault of his own, he has 
become identified with the policy of the late Government; 
and if he remains as the permanent Irish adviser of the new 
Government, all Irishmen will naturally speculate as to how 
far his known views will be allowed to colour the Irish 
measures of that Government. His removal should be 
accompanied with every circumstance of honour and advan- 
tage. He should be promoted to a higher dignity, to 
a larger salary, to more agreeable work. This would be 
quite enough to differentiate the case from the ordinary 
one of a division of the spoils by a victorious party. The 
promotion of a permanent official for services rendered to a 
defeated Administration is not likely to become a precedent. 
But it would show, what it is above all things desirable 
to show at this moment, that the new Ministers are deter- 
mined not merely not to grant Home-rule, but not to be so 
much as suspected of an intention of granting it. To gain 
this end, we are ready, with every possible provision in the 
way of compensation for undeserved disturbance, even to 
expropriate Sir Robert Hamilton. 





THE CRAWFORD-DILKE TRIAL. 


T certainly cannot be said that the main object of English 
law is to satisfy the hunger of the people for justice. 

The principal reason, no doubt, is that English law is much 
more concerned with redressing individual wrongs than with 
exposing and punishing social guilt and corruption; and that 
even when there appears to be an immense amount of evidence 
that a great mass of moral infection has been discovered,— 
infection so corrupting that the public conscience is shocked 
at the authors of it escaping detection, as well as the full 
penalty which a careful investigation proves to be deserved,— 
there is, in a great many cases, no one to insist on such an 
investigation. Finally, the law is invoked not to see that 
guilt is exposed and punished, but only to protect some per- 
sonal right which has been incidentally violated as the con- 
sequence of that guilt. This is what has happened in the 
Crawford-Dilke case. Both the trials which we have had, 
trials which have amounted to calamities of the most hideous 
kind in relation to the amount of disgusting evidence with 
which they have deluged us, have both been pursued with one 
narrow end,—a most legitimate and important end, no doubt, if 
the principle of the English law, that a complete divorce for 
unfaithfulness should be allowed, is in itself sound,—but still a 
very narrow end as compared with that which the horrified 
conscience of those who desire to see evil in its darkest 
form pursued and punished by the law, must have desired. 
In the first trial, the complete exposure of the evil was pre- 
vented by the miserable technicality of the law itself, which 
permitted the liberation of the husband from the marriage 
tie on the confession of the wife, without even establishing 
the guilt of the person with whom the wife had asserted 
that she had violated her marriage vow. And the second trial 
was more or less vitiated for the purposes of true justice by 
the very fact that it was instituted not to try the truth of the 
wife’s confession, but solely to find out whether its falsehood 
could be satisfactorily demonstrated, the Judge most emphati- 
cally declaring that the only point at issue was whether the 
Queen’s Proctor, by his intervention, had adequately over- 
thrown the evidence of the facts on which the dissolution of 
marriage was granted, and not whether those facts had origi- 
nally been adequately established. Thus it happened that, 
while in the first trial Mr. Crawford got his decree without 
any searching investigation of his wife’s confession, and Sir 
Charles Dilke was technically dismissed from the suit on the 
ground that only her guilt and not his was regarded as legally 
established,—in the second trial nothing was proved except 
that the Queen’s Proctor had been unsuccessful in establishing 
that Mrs. Crawford’s confession was untrue. It was not even 
asserted that it had been proved to be true. The decree of 
Mr. Justice Butt was held to be in possession of the ground, 
unless it could be triumphantly proved that that decree was 
based on false assumptions; and the jury decided that this was 
certainly not proved, but did not decide that the assumptions 
on which it was based were true. All that was settled was 
that no sufficient reason for disturbing the decree of Mr. Justice: - 
Butt had been made out, 
This condition of things is, in our opinion, most unsatisfac; - - 
tory. And yet there is no reason at present to suppose that it 
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will not remain. Unquestionably it has been proved that either 
there has been deliberate perjury of a most malignant kind on 
the one side, or both perjury and subornation of perjury of the 
very basest description on the other. Either Mrs. Crawford has 
of malice prepense made Sir Charles Dilke an object of some- 
thing like public loathing without any guilt on his part 
so far as she was concerned, or Sir Charles Dilke has been 
guilty of about the basest and most malignant perjury that the 
world ever heard of in trying to hold up his own victim and 
the partner of his own guilt to infamy for deliberately charging 
him with what he himself knew to be true. And between the 
alternatives of these two detestable kinds of perjury, we have 
to choose, without any authoritative legal guidance ; while the 
person, whoever it was, who committed this perjury,—a grave 
orime against the law, and a perfectly hideous crime considered 
under all its attendant circumstances,—is not unlikely to get 
off without the smallest penalty. 

It may be said, and will, in our opinion, be said with some 
justice, that though the second trial only proved that the decree 
pronounced on the first trial was not shown to be against 
the evidence, the evidence taken in the second trial, though 
it might not be sufficient to justify a verdict of perjury against 
Sir Charles Dilke, was sufficient to show to the satisfaction of 
reasonable men on which side the strength of the evidence lay. 
Yet a contemporary, not generally supposed to have favoured 
Sir Charles Dilke, has actually asserted that the effect of 
the trial was to render it slightly more probable than before 
that he may be innocent. We cannot understand so paradoxical 
a proposition, when we consider that the allegation made on 
Sir Charles Dilke’s behalf is that Mrs. Crawford’s confession 
was a tissue of lies,—and when we consider further, that Mrs. 
Crawford had never been examined and cross-examined on oath 
till this trial took place, and that that examination and cross- 
examination, which might so easily have proved that she had 
fabricated a tissue of lies, certainly satisfied the jury that her 
evidence had not been broken down. This was the keystone of 
the whole case. To speak of the fact of her examination and 
cross-examination as adding nothing to the strength of her 
confession, seems to us one of the most marvellous of human 
judgments. In reality, it turned what might well have been pre- 
viously regarded as a false or hysterical woman’s imaginations, 
into an extraordinarily powerful mass of evidence; and if that 
evidence was false, Mrs. Crawford must be regarded as one of 
the most artistic dissemblers in history. But we are not going 
to deny that there was at least one curious fact brought out by 
the trial on Sir Charles Dilke’s side, as well as very many against 
him. Sir James Hannen gave the highest credit, and appa- 
rently very justly, to Mrs, Ashton Dilke’s evidenct as to Sir 
Charles Dilke’s broad hint that if the matter could be got 
through quietly, money would be forthcoming in the way of an 
allowance to Mrs. Crawford. That no doubt was a very strong 
feature in the case for Sir Charles Dilke’s guilt,—though, if we 
consider his refusal to deny his previously guilty relation with 
the family, it is not perhaps a final evidence of guilt in this 
particular case. But we are certainly surprised that Sir James 
Hannen never remarked on the curious fact brought out by 
the cross-examination of Mrs, Ashton Dilke, that holding, as 
she must have done, since she believed her sister’s story, that 
Sir Charles Dilke had been the most cold-blooded and wicked 
of seducers, the very evil genius of the family, she should yet 
have paid calls of compliment to him after his recent mar- 
riage, at a time when the whole of his conduct was known to 
her. We cannot tell on what conceivable principle she can have 
thought it her duty to pay visits of compliment to a brother- 
in-law whom, since she accepted her sister’s story, she ought 
to have regarded, and probably did regard, as one of the worst 
of men. He was the legal guardian of her children, no doubt. 
But though that was a great misfortune for her, it did not 
necessitate the exchange of hollow and hypocritical courtesies. 
We must say that this does, to some extent, throw a certain 
ambiguity over Mrs. Ashton Dilke’s otherwise most clear and 
straightforward evidence, just as Mrs, Crawford’s confession that 
she had spoken falsely as to her relations with Captain Forster 
throws a certain doubt over her otherwise remarkable evidence. 
And that both facts would have their weight in case of an 
action for perjury against either of the parties who have sworn 
positively to absolutely contradictory statements, we do not 
doubt. We wholly differ, then, with the judgment of our con- 
temporary that the second trial has slightly increased the proba- 
bility that Sir Charles Dilke may be innocent. It has, in our 
opinion, rendered it hardly possible to believe in that innocence. 
But it has undoubtedly introduced certain new elements of 
doubt, the existence of which was not previously known. 
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It must not, however, be forgotten that if Sir Charles Dilke 
is serious in his reassertion of his innocence, he ought ¢ 
challenge publicly a prosecution for perjury, since such a a 0 
cution would place him in the best possible position for sifting 
all the evidence. He complains that he was not in such 
position in the second trial, which is quite true; but he : 
only himself to thank for that. If he had put himself into 
the witness-box in the first trial, he would have had eye 
advantage for exposing what he now asserts to be a conspirae 
against him. Indeed, the only quite satisfactory result of the 
trial is its hard practical lesson, that if, for whatever reasons 
a man will not repel what he himself describes as the falsegt 
and foulest accusations, at the time they are first made against 
him, he is very likely to lose the opportunity of doing so with 
equal force at any later time, and is pretty sure to be regarded 
by the world at large as knowing perfectly well that he could 
not have repelled them with success. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 


i -—~ opinion has undergone a great change since Lord 

Ellenborough, in denouncing open competition as“ 
homage to democracy,” could venture to speak—with an 
insolence of tone ridiculous in him—of “ the inferior classes 
of persons, the sons of tradesmen and shopkeepers, who would 
thus gain admission to the public service.” There is now no 
need for Lord Derby’s ponderous reply that, “ though not in- 
sensible to the advantages of birth and station, he could not 
join with Lord Ellenborough in saying that, because a person 
happened to be the son of a tailor, or grocer, or a cheese- 
monger, provided his mental qualifications were equal to those 
of his competitors, he was to be excluded from honourable 
competition for an appointment in the public service.” But 
though such expressions seem truisms now, and the principle 
of open competition is universally accepted, there no doubt 
exists a certain sense of uneasiness at some of the phenomena of 
its development, and, above all, at the rigidity of the exami- 
nations, and at the growth of the system of cramming, 
Though parents may think generally that open competition is 
a fair and just way of filling public appointments, and are glad 
to be rid of the humiliation of begging places for their sons, 
they caunot altogether resist the feeling that the fitness of 
things has been violated when they hear of a boy shut out 
from the Navy because he did not know the order of the Kings 
of Israel ; or excluded from all hopes of a commission because 
he has put two “c’s”” and one “‘m” in “recommend.” We have 
all heard of the fond mother who argued that, since Lord Nelson 
could not have written “ a short life of Hezekiah,” nor the Duke 
of Wellington have ‘got up” Bacon’s Essays, there was no 
reason for asking such things of her son; and who could 
not help thinking that to decide the matter by asking some- 
thing useful,’—or, perhaps, by the result of a boat-race,— 
would be far more reasonable and appropriate. And though 
we may smile at such an attitude, and at the mental 
confusion of those who fail to distinguish between examina- 
tions arranged to test technical knowledge and examinations 
intended to select the ten best men out of a hundred, it is, 
nevertheless, impossible to overlook the fact that there exist 
some grounds of complaint against the present system; though 
we are, on the whole, inclined to consider that the objections 
are far fewer than those which attached to patronage pure and 
simple. The Civil Service Commissioners have this year 
issued their thirtieth annual Report, and in it they review 
with evident complacency the work carried on by them 
throughout a whole generation. We feel that, all things con- 
sidered, they have a right to be satisfied with the results achieved. 
It is interesting to notice that the system for admitting persons 
to the public service carried out under the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, commends itself to the other English-speaking and 
democratic communities. Not only have the Colonies to a con- 
siderable extent adopted their methods, but the Commissioners 
“ have had the honour,” they tell us, “of being consulted on 
behalf of the Government of the United States of America, 
and have had pleasure in putting such experience as they have 
acquired at the disposal of those who have in view the estab- 
lishment of similar rules for admission to the public service 
in that great country.” . 

We also notice with unmixed satisfaction that the Com- 
missioners are able to show in their Report how, in the Lower 
Divisions of the Civil Service, boys are able, by their own un- 
aided exertions, to rise from the lowest ranks to positions where 
the pay will certainly reach £250 a year, and may, under 
certain circumstances, arrive at £350. Of the young men who 
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obtain these appointments, 95 per cent. have been educated in 
National Schools. It would be difficult to exaggerate the im- 
ortance of the fact that the working classes are thus able to 
feel that positions which, judged by the Continental standard, 
are positions of great comfort and respectability, are entirely 
within the reach of those who can only afford the education 
hich the State provides. It is by the adoption of, and persistence 
in, methods of this kind that the social structure may be irre- 
movably built into the great foundation-bed of democracy. 

It will not be out of place to take this occasion for recalling the 
yarious steps by which the Civil Service was thrown open to public 
competition. The movement in favour of Civil Service reform 
and the outcry against patronage had, as early as 1853, obtained 
very considerable force, and in that year a Committee of Inquiry 
was appointed to look into the whole question. The inquiry 
elicited evidence strongly condemning the system of patronage, 
and the Committee reported in favour of a scheme which 
might be in the future developed into open competition. The 
result of these recommendations was an Order in Council, 
dated May 21st, 1855, which appointed Sir Edward 
Ryan, Mr. John Shaw-Lefevre, and Mr. Edward Romily 
as the first Civil Service Commissioners. Their Commis- 
sion set forth that it was ‘expedient to make provision 
for testing, according to fixed rules, the qualifications of the 
young men who may from time to time be proposed to 
be appointed to the junior situations in any of her Majesty’s 
civil establishments.” These primary powers, in reality little 
more than those of administering test-papers to the nominees 
of the heads of departments, have been in the last few years enor- 
mously increased, and in another generation there will hardly 
be found in England or India a public servant of high rank who 
has not submitted himself and his mental qualifications to the 
scrutiny of this body. It is curious to compare the modest 
first report of the Commission with the ponderous volumes 
they have issued in recent years, where the papers in the 
Calculus, or in Greek language and literature, might respec- 
tively puzzle a wrangler and a Balliol scholar. In turning the 
pages of their first Report, it is difficult to repress a smile at 
the eager gravity with which the Departments and the Com- 
mission discuss whether the candidates shall be asked to do 
decimal and vulgar fractions alone, or whether some other 
rules of simple arithmetic shall not be required as well, if, 
indeed, they are not necessarily involved in the said fractions. 
Tremendous is the issue put before the Board of Inland Revenue, 
in the inquiry whether, “ in order to insure acquaintance with 
the ordinary weights and measures, reduction should not be in- 
cluded with the other rules of arithmetic.” Guarded is the 
remark of the Commissioners to Mr. Labouchere,—not, we need 
hardly say, the colleague of Mr. Bradlaugh,—when they opine 
that ‘a middle course may be with advantage adopted” in 
regard to the question propounded by Sir William Moles- 
worth, whether an acquaintance with mercantile finance was 
desirable or not for the holders of writerships in Ceylon. We 
have inferred that the papers were easy, yet some of them 
would, we imagine, puzzle most candidates for first-class 
clerkships nowadays. What would modern examinees think 
of a “History” paper which begins by asking the dates of 
“the Deluge ” and “ the Exodus!” 

The first great expansion in the powers of the Commissioners 
was occasioned by the transference to them of the duty of 
selecting, by open competition, the young men sent out to fill 
the Indian Civil Service. In the debates on the Bill for trans- 
ferring the powers of the East India Company to the Crown, the 
discussions had been long and fierce ; but the principle of open 
competition was victorious, and the 32nd Clause of the Bill 
had directed that the candidates should “ be recommended for 
appointment according to the order of their proficiency as 
shown by examination.” With the Directors of the Com- 
pany the system of patronage had died hard. Some years 
before, at the instigation, it was said, of Lord Macaulay, 
an Act had been passed requiring that for every appoint- 
ment four candidates should be nominated to compete. 
“Then I shall nominate my son and three chimney-sweeps !” 
had been the frank exclamation of a Director when the Bill 
became law. Without carrying out this threat, however, 
the Directors found means of defeating the Act, and of 

preserving their patronage a little longer. Nevertheless, in 
the last few years of the East India Company, Haileybury had 
been thrown open, and the Act transferring India to the 
Crown only gave a Parliamentary title to an existing state 
of things. The next great change was that effected by the 
Order in Council of June 4th, 1870, which “ opened forty-four 
of the public offices and one department of the Post Office to 








persons who, without previous nomination and private in- 
fluence, should offer themselves as candidates, and be able 
to pass the appointed examinations,” and practically com- 
pleted the process by which some 60,009 offices of various 
grades were placed at the disposal of the public. The 
regulations subsequently put forth, which stated the require- 
ments for each situation, show how wide and varied is 
the field covered. There are the first-class clerks, examined 
in the literatures of all nations and all ages, and in all sciences, 
moral and physical; and there are the coal-porters of the 
Foreign Office and the housemaids of the Lunacy Commission, 
from whom only reading and writing are required. There is 
the matron of Kilmainham Hospital, who must pass in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and whose fee for examination is 
2s. 63. There is the watchman of the Inland Revenue, who 
must know enough arithmetic to keep a petty-cash book; and 
there is the “temporary boy-messenger of the Public Works 
Office, Ireland,” whose casual and transient services cannot 
be accepted until he has shown proficiency in “ writing 
from dictation, including spelling of easy words and elemen- 
tary arithmetic.” Only in one instance has the examining 
vigilance of the Commissioners been relaxed. It is 
stated officially, in the Regulations published in the Gazette, 
that the assistant-housemaid of the London University under- 
goes “no literary examination.” Well might the much- 
examined youth of our day pine for such a haven of rest 
under the protection of that learned body. 

Much has been said about the educational disadvantages of 
the examination system, as leading to a hard, mechanical, and 
illiberal form of study. In truth, however, these educational 
objections may be very much exaggerated. No doubt many 
a stupid boy who crams /Jamlet and English literature for 
Sandhurst, hardly knows the plot of the play a month after 
the examination is ended; and even if he can repeat the titles 
of some of “his books,” has certainly not the faintest notion 
of their contents. With him the examination has achieved 
little enough, it is true. But then, how little is achieved by 
the same sort of boy, though he has pounded for seven years 
through the Odes of Horace and the first six books of the 
Iliad at Eton, or managed at the University to get up the 
necessary three books of Xenophon or two Greek plays! Besides, 
it must be admitted that from the Civil Service or Army 
examination the hard-working young man with a good memory 
gains a considerable amount not only of knowledge of a useful 
and improving kind, but of mental training. For him the 
work has certainly been beneficial, and we should fancy that 
many a Sandhurst cadet has had his stock of mental force 
perceptibly increased by the efforts he has made, and, in fact, 
owes more to the examination than to any other educational 
process in his career. He is not, of course, given thereby the 
tastes of a scholar, and though he may have taken up two 
books of Puradise Lost, it would not be safe to try and elicit 
his admiration for a favourite passage ; for his prudent answer 
(as in areal instance) is not unlikely to be, —‘* That piece was 
set last time, so, of course, I didn’t read it.” That, on the 
whole, examinations encourage a mechanical form of education, 
except in those minds which will only work mechanically, we 
do not believe; and we should feel inclined to pay compara- 
tively little heed to this count in the indictment drawn against 
the competitive system. That improvements, however, may 
be easily and effectively made in the manner of examining is 
certain ; and thus, while acquiescing entirely in the necessity and 
the public advantage of open competition, we by no means wish 
to assert that the Civil Service Commissioners have nothing 
to learn in the conduct of their examinations. 

In writing of the principles under which examinations can 
be rendered not “ a necessary evil,” but “a positive good,” the 
late Mr. Mark Pattison said very shrewdly, “The thing an 
examination is to scrutinise, is proficiency, not preparation.” 
He goes on to lay down the principle, “ that all attempts to 
supply the want of genuine comprehension of the subject by 
the appropriation of others’ thoughts on the subject is an im- 
posture to be detected, not an effort to be rewarded.” If this 
is so, then any person with practical experience will say at 
once that the vivd-voce examination is an important instru- 
ment for such detection. For the examiner who has read 
a candidate’s papers is thereby enabled to test in various 
ways the true quality of the answers. Yet it is said that 
under existing arrangements the vivd-voce examinations of the 
Commissioners are conducted not by the examiners who set and 
look over the papers, but by a different and often less capable 
body of men. If this is the case, it is a grave error, and 
cannot be too soon set right. A well-conducted examination 
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may be a very good means of selecting the ten best men in a 
hundred ; but an imperfectly conducted examination may be 
easily rendered the worst possible. If they desire to improve 
their methods, the Commissioners have only to take as models 
the examinations of the Universities, where the system has 
probably been as well developed as is possible under existing 
human circumstances. The examinations there may be ree 
stricted in subject, though of late years they have hardly been 
restricted ; but at any rate, they are, on the whole, conducted 
with a patience and a solicitude in determining individual 
proficiency which is well worthy of imitation. 


A LATE HARVEST. 
T is proverbial among farmers that a late harvest is never 
a good one. But this saying, like many others current 
among those who till the soil, had its origin in the days when 
wheat was king. It is perfectly true that a late wheat harvest 
is very rarely a good one, because wheat in this country does 
best in a hot and rather dry season, which always brings 
harvest on early; but this is not the case with all crops. 
Oats, for instance, require a great deal more moisture than 
wheat, and frequently produce most abundantly in a rainy 
season which is ruinous to the wheat on heavy land. Even 
barley, which does best in medium seasons, not standing 
drought as well as wheat, or rainy weather as well as oats, is 
frequently benefited by a dull and showery period such as we 
have had since the middle of July, which delays harvesting. 
The pulse crops, again, seldom yield plentifully in a good wheat 
year, with the exception of the winter varieties, as the spring 
sorts cannot stand a prolonged period of dry and hot weather at a 
time when wheat is most benefited by it. As for hay and roots, 
it is well known that they commonly do best in a bad wheat 
season. Now, wheat is no longer king of the farm in this 
country, and although we shall undoubtedly have a late harvest, 
we shall not have a bad one all round, or anything like it. 
Wheat is a rather poor crop, because it did not plant or tiller 
well, and not because of the hot drought of the first half of 
July, which did so much injury to oats and barley on light 
soils ; but if we have fine weather after the present date, it will 
‘be the better rather than the worse for the retardation of the 
ripening caused by the late rains. Hot, sunny weether for a 
week would render wheat in the earliest districts fit for the 
scythe or the reaping-machine, and then the commencement of 
harvest would be only a fortnight later than usual. There 
are, of course, degrees of lateness, and such a very late harvest 
as we had in 1860, when very little corn was cut before the 
end of August, is bad for all the corn and pulse crops; but 
there is nothing to cause alarm in the postponement of the 
commencement of wheat-cutting till the end of the first week 
of that month. It must be admitted, however, that the period 
is critical, for the crops are now in a stage in which they can 
derive nothing but injury from wet or cold weather, and the 
more quickly they are finished off, the better it will be for 
them. 
The season for the commencement of wheat-sowing was 
a peculiar one, and for the most part unpropitious, The 
autumn was so rainy that sowing could only be done by in- 
stalments at rather wide intervals, and a large proportion of the 
wheat crop was not got in till long after the proper time. This 
was a bad start, and matters were made worse by a long, cold 
winter, which prevented the late-sown seed-corn from ger- 
minating properly until the end of February, the result being 
that a great deal of it rotted in the ground or was eaten by 
insects after sprouting. Thus there was a thin plant except 
where the crop had been sown early, and an ungenial spring 
prevented the young plants from tillering in a normal manner. 
The sowing of barley and oats was also unseasonably delayed 
by a wet March, so that all the cereals were very late 
at the end of April. Cold days and frosty nights during 
the greater part of May further kept back vegetation, 
and it was not till after the middle of June that rapid 
progress was made. There was once more a check in the last 
week of June; and then came a fortnight of regular forcing 
weather, which brought all the crops fast towards maturity, 
and burnt up the cereals on gravelly and thin, chalky soils. 
If the drought had continued, premature ripening would 
have been general on all but the best heavy soils, and the 
rather early harvest brought on in such a way would have 
been a bad one for all crops, as a rule. Fortunately, on 
July 12th rain fell abundantly, and the rest of the month 
has been changeable, with several rainy and more cloudy 
‘days. The heaviest of the crops, chiefly the barleys, have 
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been laid by the rains, and some injury, but not more than 
usual, has been done by that means. A continuance of wet 
weather, however, would more or less completely spoil what 
has at present been only slightly injured, and would probably 
also lead to the development of mildew in the wheat crop 
at present remarkably fiee from that and from all other 
fungoid or insect attacks. Indeed, fine, sunny weather has 
seldom been more urgently needed than it is at the present 
time. 

The appearance of the crops in all the most important corn. 
growing districts presents the same general features, ang 
reports from other parts of the country tally with our own 
observations. Except in the fens of Lincolnshire and Cam. 
bridgeshire, there are few really heavy pieces of wheat to be 
seen, though there are many good standing pieces. The ears 
are generally rather large and well set, indicating a geod yield 
in proportion to straw. Still, there is too large an area of 
thin wheat to allow us to hope for an average yield in the 
country as a whole. With barley the case is different, the 
heavy crops on rich, heavy land nearly everywhere more 
than making up for the burnt crops on the gravels and 
chalks. There are districts in which the barley crop 
will be light; but an average yield for the whole country 
may be expected, if the weather during the rest of the 
season should prove favourable. Oats are light as a rule— 
lighter even than wheat—though there are excellent crops in 
the Fens and some other low-lying parts of the country. This 
crop, like wheat, must be set down as below average. Peas and 
winter beans in nearly all counties promise to give an abundant 
produce, and spring beans are moderately good in some districts 
and poor in others, On the whole, the pulse crops are better 
than these very uncertain crops usually are. <A rather large 
hay crop has been secured, for the most part in excellent con- 
dition, and the prospects of stock-owners have been further 
improved by the late rains, which have insured a more or less 
heavy crop of roots. Potatoes also will do well—the tubers 
having been swollen by the much-needed moisture—unless a 
wet period hereafter should bring on the dreaded disease, of 
which we have heard next to nothing at present. Hops, 
again, promise to be an extraordinarily abundant crop, 
the only prevalent source of danger being an _ attack 
of mould, which would spread in wet weather, but would 
probably subside under the influence of sunshine. Of the 
fruit crops, some are or have been abundant, and others de- 
ficient. On the whole, then, the harvest in England, taking 
all the produce of the farm into consideration, is likely to be 
one of fair abundance, in spite of the deficiency in the wheat 
and oat crops, There will be great differences in the results 
on individual farms, as this is peculiarly a year in which good 
farming has told. It sometimes happens, especially in a year 
of great straw production, that the poor farmers are best off, 
crops on well-farmed land being deteriorated by early lodging. 
This year most of the crops stand well, and they have been 
entirely improved by stimulants, which sometimes do more 
harm than good. 

For some reason—we do not know why—the crops in the 
North of Scotland are better than they have been for several 
years. In the rest of Scotland they are similar in general 
condition to the English crops. In Ireland, prospects, as a 
rule, are excellent, cereals, root crops, potatoes, and grass 
having flourished more generally than in any other part of the 
Kingdom. 

At one time, a decidedly lean harvest was predicted, and we 
are glad that results, under favourable climatic conditions for 
the future, are likely to exceed expectations. There is, too, 
some reason to expect better prices. Wheat, the best authori- 
ties tell us, must be dearer in the coming cereal year than it 
has been in the past, and the prices of other corn usually 
follow those of wheat more or less closely. The stocks of old 
wheat in the world are unusually small, and the world’s wheat 
harvest cannot exceed a bare average. What the produce 
will be in this country we cannot tell with any approach to 
accuracy at present, as we do not even know the acreage. It 
is generally believed that the area of the wheat crop is con- 
siderably smaller than that of last year, and as the yield will 
be under average, we shall have a short wheat crop, and shall 
require to import more liberally than usual. We shall, no 
doubt, obtain all the wheat we require, but not, it is believed, 
at current prices. That is no cause for regret to consumers, 
who are not, in the long-run, benefited by prices ruinous to 
farmers, and when wheat is only about 31s. a quarter in 
London, it yields no profit to its growers, as a rule, in any part 
of the world. The good crops of hay and roots, too, by insuring 
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a 
abundance of winter keep, will probably send up the price of 
stock. Under all the circumstances, then, farmers have some 
yeason to feel encouraged at the prospect before them. 








RESERVE. 

HE miserable condition in which two brides have recently 
found themselves from marrying a man of whom they 
really knew nothing,—one the prey of a bigamist, and the other, 
the Birmingham lady of whose misfortunes we have just 
heard, the wife of a convict under a false namwe,—is but an 
emphatic exemplification of the sort of trouble that too often 
arises in our age of too rapid intimacies from the loss or the 
neglect of the instinct of reserve. Indeed, the still more 
shocking story of which the papers were full all last week, is 
only another illustration on a large scale of the terrible conse- 
quences of the complete extinction of all those warning instincts 
which, under various names,—purity, modesty, self-respect, 
the sense of shame,—teach us to keep at a distance influences 
which threaten with desecration all that is most sacred in the 
mind and heart. A moral nature destitute of a deep instinc- 
tive reserve, is a moral nature without protection against the 
most destructive influences, like an eye without the instinct 
which shuts it against blows or dust, or a nerve which 
does not shrink from the touch of fire. Perhaps the 
most dangerous consequence of what is called a high state 
of civilisation, and what really is civilisation with a highly 
stimulated form of trivial intercourse among the classes with 
much leisure for society, is that people get to be on terms of 
great familiarity with those of whom they really know extremely 
little—whom they have never seen exposed to any real trial 
of their nature; indeed, of whom they know only that they 
have a few tastes and distastes in common, even if they really 
know as much as this. And yet, except where a habit of 
reserve is strong and healthy, this sort of superficial familiarity 
too often disarms it, or even destroys it, so that those who 
live in an exciting social atmosphere are hardly even aware 
that the persons with whom they are so familiar are utterly 
unknown to them in the only sense in which knowledge 
can justify anything like mutual dependence,—in the sense, 
that is, of knowing how far there is ground for real mutual 
trust between them, how far their natures will gain strength 
from each other, or lose strength by close association. Nothing 
is so unnatural or so full of danger as the habit of easy and 
familiar companionship with people who are only known under 
the conditions of what is called ‘ society,’—conditions which 
imply mutual complaisance up to a certain point very easily 
reached, conventional ease of manner, courteous frankness 
of speech which need not be very deep, superficial mutual 
intelligence which seldom knows how far it penetrates,—though 
it enjoys the evidence of having penetrated further than was 
expected,—and alacrity in discerning and complying with the 
wishes of others. The danger consists in the facility with which 
companionship of this kind is mistaken for true intimacy, though 
it does not really imply anything approaching to it. As we 
have recently seen, a woman will sometimes marry a man of 
whom she knows nothing at all except that she has found it 
pleasant to be flattered and admired by him during a com- 
panionship of this superficial kind. In other words, she will trust 
her life to the keeping of a man of whose aims, of whose standard 
of right and wrong, of whose power and habit of living up to 
that standard, she knows just as much and just as little as she 
does of the actors whom she has seen on the stage, though she 
is deceived into thinking that she knows more, only because she 
happens in this case to have been one of the actors, and not 
merely a passive spectator. Society is, indeed, a sort of expedient 
for rubbing off the natural and wholesome reserves which keep 
people from trusting each other till they have had real experience 
of what each is made of,—till they have seen what are the 
objects of reverence, what is the depth of reverence; what is 
the force of practical fidelity to the higher aims that determine 
the true character working behind the familiar forms and faces 
of so-called society. ‘I'he surface of the sea on a calm and sunny 
day is as little of an index to the dangers which the sea may 
cause, as the familiar manner of mere society to the deeper 
influences which those who mingle in that society can exert. It 
would be as wise to drink the deadly juices of the belladonna 
because of the beauty of the nightshade’s flowers, as to welcome 
intimacy with many of those whose manners in general society 





are faultless and fascinating, without knowing anything more 

of them beyond those manners. 

Perhaps, indeed, the worst part of that kind of life which the 

leisurely classes call the life of society, is that it tends to brush 

off the tenacity of reserve and to discourage all those reticences 

which prevent the appearance of intimacy from preceding the 

reality. Society likes best those who allow themselves to be 

most completely at home in society, so long as in being at home 

in it, they do not expect other people to conform to their tastes 

and wishes. Yet to be in this sense completely at home in 

society,—that is, to be conscious of no part of your nature to 

which society is not more or less irksome,—implies either a very 

superficial life in the individual, or a very unique and rare society. 

To the better class of minds, such society as is usually available is 

agreeable enough, just as amusement is agreeable, as a relaxation 

from the more strenuous part of life, not as an expression of it. 

If men were not conscious how much of themselves cannot and 

ought not to bubble over in general society, they could hardly 
enjoy it as they do. It is because they can express only part 
of themselves, and that the lighter part, that they feel society 
the refreshment that it often is. It is the reserve ochind 

which makes society a relaxation, just as it is study which 
gives all the zest to holiday-making. Yet no one would judge 
the man from the holiday-maker only. Unless the man has been 
seen both when the bow was bent and whenit was relaxed, he has 
not been really seen ; and the same is true of the deeper character. 
Unless the character has been seen at its tensest, a3 wellas at its 
easiest, it has not been truly seen. And the worst of the purely 
social life, the life lived in what is called society, is that it tends 
to loosen the texture of the whole; it tends to dissipate all that 
is most individual, most earnest, most strenucus,—to minimise 
the reserves of life, and to make the most of the superficial eddies. 
In this way, it often quite destroys the trustworthiness of the 
higher instincts, weakens those recoils of feeling of which you 
can give yourself no clear account, and accustoms yon to adapt 
yourself so habitually to the moods and attitudes of others, that 
you almost cease to be shocked, when some deep-rooted feeling 
warns you of the presence of something hostile to the deepest in- 
stincts of your being. So faras the man himself is concerned, it 
would bea hundred times wiser to carry a lump of dynamite about 
with him habitually, as to marry a woman of whose inward life 
and aims he knows nothing more than he can learn from ordinary 
drawing-room intercourse; and if it would be a hundred times 
wiser for the man to do so, it would be a thousand times wiser 
for the woman, who is even more certain to be crushed under 
the weight of a miserable marriage than the man. After all, a 
lump of dynamite can only maim or kill. But an attempt to 
live in the closest possible intimacy with a person all of whoseaims 
and views are hostile and degrading to your own, may be a con- 
tinuous and permanent process of moral maiming and killing 
which never ceases so long as the unnatural tie continues. In- 
deed, the mere fact that any one wants to marry without a con- 
siderable depth of mutual knowledge, ought to be in itself the 
best possible evidence that a marriage, in the highest sense of 
the word, is not even intended. It ought to be a shock to any 
person of right instincts that such a relation as marriage should 
be even proposed without the genuine intimacy which 
could alone justify it,—an intimacy which may of course be 
in certain exceptional cases very speedily formed, but which 
can never be formed without going far beneath the surface of 
mere social intercourse. A few days’ acquaintance may now and 
then mean a great deal more than many years’ acquaintance 
means in other cases. But when the few days’ acquaintance 
consists, as it did apparently in the Aston case, on the part of 
the reputed Yankee, of days of ostentatious display of wealth 
and prodigality, and of nothing else, a healthy instinct would 
have suspected all this to be a piece of acting, and only shrunk 
the more from one whose ostentation was the most conspicuous 
of his social characteristics. There is nothing apparently very 
amiable about suspiciousness; and yet without a suspiciousness 
sufficient to distrust superficial passion, superficial flattery, super- 
ficial display, there cannot easily be any of that reserve which 
is at the very heart of all true life. There ought to be some- 
thing in all of us to take alarm at unmeaning and unaccountable 
willingness to fuse one life with another. Such a willingness is 


the most dangerous and ruinous of dispositions, where it is un- 
justified; and the mere proposal to be headlong and inconsiderate 
in such a matter is itself well-nigh a confession of evil intent. 
Without a real force of reserve in the heart, the heart must be 
either feeble or false. 
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THE “HEIDELBERG” QUINCENTENARY. 


* the great German “ High-Schools,” as they are called, 

by far and away the most interesting is undoubtedly 
the Ruperto-Carola “ Hochschule,” generally spoken of as 
the Heidelberg University, and which celebrates in the 
course of the ensuing week the five hundredth anniversary of 
its opening. Founded in 1386 by the Pfalzgraf Rupert of 
Hohenstaufen, it is at once the oldest and the most distinguished 
academic institution of the Fatherland, and in this country 
has long been regarded as the very type of a German Univer- 
sity. But though the notions of German University life and 
discipline current among Englishmen and Americans are mainly 
derived from the seat of learning in the romantic Rhineland, it 
is none the less a fact that the Ruperto-Carola foundation differs 
in many important points from the rival “ High-Schools”’ on 
Teutonic soil. In some respects, indeed, it is absolutely unique. 
From the beginning, it has taken an enlarged view of its func- 
tions, thus raising itself far above the level of a mere teaching 
University like Leipzig or Berlin. Its history is really the 
literary history of modern Germany. For nearly five centuries, 
Heidelberg has been the true centre of German intellectual life 
and culture; and directly, as well as indirectly, it has influenced 
the literature and politics of the Teutonic peoples in a degree to 
which no other school throughout the length and breadth of the 
Fatherland can for an instant pretend. The Musenstadt on the 
Neckar was the seat of the old Rhine Literary Society, estab- 
lished by Conrad Celters, which laid the foundation of later 
German literature. To Heidelberg Germany is indebted not 
alone for her earliest historian, Joannes Avantin, but also for the 
father of the modern historical school], Schlosser. A Heidelberg 
Professor, Vosz, the friend of Schiller, was the first to make 
Homer known to Germany; and the same University produced 
the most learned Shakespeare commentator of the age, Gervinus, 
as well as the profoundest interpreter of Dante, Schlosser. In 
the last century, German romanticism found a congenial home 
amid the picturesque surroundings of the old Neckar city, and 
the glory of the old “ Ruperta,” Creutzer, was the intellectual head 
of the neo-romantic movement, which gave form and colour to 
the newer literature of Germany. In politics, too, the old 
“Hochschule” has played no obscure or insignificant part. 
Liberal to the core, when Liberalism was not actually pro- 
hibited, its Professors were ever found on the side of progress 
and tolerance, and threw themselves into what must to strangers 
seem the uncongenial arena of party warfare with the same zeal 
and fearlessness they displayed in the lecture-room. . The first 
attempt to forma National Liberal Party in Germany was made 
by the knot of Heidelberg savants that founded and edited the 
short-lived Deutsche Zeitung. Professor Gervinus was the first 
publicist of modern Germany who dreamed of a reconstituted 
German Empire, and there are still many living who remember 
the criticism it provoked,—a caricature representing two 
Heidelberg Professors pulling an Emperor out of an inkpot! 
It was the same writer’s ‘‘ Open Letter to the Holsteiners ” that 
brought the question of the Duchies to the front in 1864, and led 
to the Danish War, as well as the subsequent Austro- Prussian 
conflict. But apart from its historic and political associations, 
the broader culture and cosmopolitan tendencies of Heidelberg 
have combined to give the University an international character ; 
and, under any circumstances, the celebration of the fifth 
centenary of the great law school where Puffendorf, Thibaut, 
and Blunteschli have presided, could hardly be other than an 
interesting event. 

Founded at a period when internal disorders were rife in the 
Pfalz, and the whole of the Rhineland was infested by the 
leagued robber-knights against whom Rupert I. waged constant 
war, the old “ High-School” started into existence under con- 
ditions the reverse of promising. Nor was the Pfalzgraf a man 
under whose patronage art and learning would have been ex- 
pected to flourish. It is recorded of him that when some sixty 
of the ruffians who pillaged the district fell into his hands, 
he had the whole batch thrown into an enormous bake1’s oven, 
and slowly roasted to death. Such a ruler would scarcely be 
cegarded—at all events, by moderns—as one likely to prove a 
friend of the humanities. He undoubtedly did a great deal 
for the embryo University. He secured the services of Marsilius 
of Inghen—the Paris Professor of Scholastic Philosophy— 
together with two other notabilities, Hellmann Wonnenberg 
and Reginald von Alba. But considering the times, it is by no 
means surprising that for quite a century after its foundation, 





a 

Heidelberg was little more than a superior high-school. With 
the advent, however, of the sixteenth century, a marked change 
came over the institution. Scholasticism was driven from its 
entrenchments there; the humanities took their rightful place. 
and the Ruperta was brought into close contact with an awakening 
world. Scholars like Erastus, Xylander, Petrus Ramus, Eisner, 
and Gruterus began to teach, and students gathered there from 
every part of the Continent. The Calvinism of Frederick II], 
led him into intercommunion with many of the leading men of 
France and the Netherlands, who found a warm welcome jn 
Heidelberg, and helped to widen the mental horizon of the 
German thinkers with whom they came into contact. The 
“literary society ” of Celtes—of which Reuchlin and Dahlberg 
of Mayence were both members—enhanced still further the repu. 
tation of the University in the seventeenth century; and subse. 
quently, under Karl Ludwig—whose sister Sophia was the 
mother of our George I.—it became a model of academic freedom. 
All dogmatic tests were abolished in the case of the incumbents 
of professorial seats, excepting those of theology; a chair of 
international law was founded for Paffendorf, and it was even 
desired to call Spinoza, the Jew, from Amsterdam to lecture on 
philosophy. But with the death of Ludwig, the star of Heidel. 
berg went down. The Peace of Ryswick handed the University 
over to a clerical hierarchy. The professorial chairs, excepting 
that of Protestant theology, were filled by Jesuits, and for four 
generations clericalism was rampant on the banks of the Neckar. 
Then came even dark days ushered in by the French Revolution, 
when the old “ Hochshule” was forgotten and deserted. Its 
income from land fell off, a debt of 100,000 gulden weighed 
upon it, and, hopelessly sick, its younger rivals awaited with 
exultant anticipation the dissolution of the older foundation, 
But with the need came the man. A petition from the Heidel- 
berger burgesses was presented to Maximilian of Bavaria, and 
through the intercession of Professor von Centner, of Munich, 
the oldest University on German soil was saved. 


Four generations of clerical administration had, however, so 
completely demoralised the foundation, that a thorough re- 
organisation was indispensable in order to put the University 
on a sound basis at the beginning of the present century. The 
old Rhenish Pfalz had in the interval been merged in the new 
Grand Duchy of Baden, and the Grand Duke Karl Augustus 
took an active part in the resuscitation of the school so closely 
connected with the ancient Kurpfalz. He played the part ofa 
second Rupert, and upon the ruins of the old “ Hochschule” he 
raised the new Ruperto-Carola University, which soon ex- 
celled its former reputation, and reassumed its high position 
as an academic seat of international standing. In bringing 
about this result, two men were mainly instrumenta],—Thibaut, 
the great jurist, and Creutzer, the Professor of Philosophy. 
Thibaut made Heidelberg the great law school of modern Ger- 
many; Creutzer made it the literary centre of the Fatherland, 
and the seat of the German Muse. Thibaut’s brilliant expo- 
sition of Roman law drew to the Neckar city every budding 
legist and ambitious advocate, so that the terms “jurist” 
and “student” became synonymous there; Creutzer made 
it the home of the romantic school, which comprised in 
those days the choicest spirits of young Germany, Gorres, 
Brentano, and Arnim, Schlegel and Tieck, Windischman and 
Eichendorf. So powerful was the influence exercised by this 
band of writers, that the veteran Goethe was tempted to leave 
his beloved Weimar in order to take up his residence 
for a time under the shadow of the old University; while 
Mdme. de Stael actually settled down in the Neckar city to study, 
from the life, the sentimental “ Michel.” The first outcome of 
the Heidelberger renaissance was the “ Jahrbiicher der Litera: 
tur,” published under the auspices of the University. Edited by 
Creutzer and Daub, it included among its contributors Schlegel 
and Jean Paul, Brentano and the brothers Grimm, and for 
half-a-century constituted the leading literary organ, as well 
as the great literary tribunal of Germany. The publication 
subsequently of Thibaut’s system of German “ Burger-Recht ” 
—which provoked the well-known controversy with Savigny, 
the Frenchman—ranged the whole of thinking Germany on the 
side of the Heidelberg jurist, to the great advantage of 
the University ; while Professor Schlosser’s “ History of the 
Eighteenth Century ” gave a new impulse to another branch of 
study. During the forty-five or fifty years that followed the recon- 
struction of the schools under Thibaut, a succession of brilliant 
scholars, including Vangerow, the greatest legal light of modern 
Germany, Gervinus, Renaud, Mittermaier, the criminal lawyer» 
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cements 
Philip Jolly, the physicist, Reichlin, Paulus, the theologian, 
Haiissen, who dealt with the Tell legend, Dahlmann, Roszhirt, 
and Kuno Fisher, fully maintained the ancient reputation of the 
Ruperto-Carola. In the reaction that ensued after the occur- 
rence of 1848, Heidelberg came temporarily under a cloud, and 
the University paid the penalty of its advanced Liberalism. But 
this soon passed over, and the last of the German worthies 
whose names need be mentioned here, Helmholtz, Bunsen, and 
Blunteschli, are certainly not among the least of the brilliant 
brotherhood that helped to make the seat of learning on the 
Neckar what it is. 
As a teaching university, Heidelberg possesses a strongly 
marked individuality of its own. It has never favoured the 
narrow specialism which is the chief and distinguishing feature 
of other German “ High-Schools.” The mental atmosphere of the 
Neckar city has always been fuller and freer than that of Prussia, 
itsculture broader and more humanising. Avoiding on the one 
hand the aimless superficiality of the English schools, it has 
contrived on the other to steer clear of the formless profundity 
which is the fashion in most German seats of learning. The 
romantic surroundings of the place, and the literary traditions 
which have made it the resort of nearly all the great 
writers of the Fatherland, from Brentano to Scheffel and 
Auerbach, have determined to a great extent the character 
of the old University, in the same way as its historic asso- 
ciations and the close connection of the Grand Duchy with 
France, gave it a cosmopolitan tone. University life, too, 
is altogether less constrained in Heidelberg than in other 
German centres; there is more liveliness and sociability, 
and the decorous dullness that reigns in other German 
University towns has never been known there, even among 
the “dons” of the place. Jolly, the great physicist, did not 
disdain to attire himself in the dress of a street musician, and 
amuse an evening party with his improvised organ-grinding. 
Von Leonard, the geologist, devoted all his leisure time to 
amateur theatricals for the benefit of the burgers. On one 
occasion he gravely assured a colleagne that “ people had only 
seen him play heroic characters, but he hoped ere long to show 
them that he could act the foolish old man.” Sparring 
between rival Professors was always particularly lively. Mor- 
stadt once entered his lecture-room with a book in his 
hands, and addressing the students, remarked:—“ Here is a 
work so vile that you’d think Zépfel must have written it. But 
he didn’t, for the author is our friend, Mittermaier.’ On 
another occasion he pitched one of his opponent’s publications 
against the wall of the College Hall, with the observation that 
“if there was anything good in it, it would stick” there. 
The Professors’ Kneipe is not an unknown institution in 
Heidelberg, and the relations between teacher and pupil are much 
more cordial than usual abroad. Hence, in part, the attraction 
the place undoubtedly possesses for foreign students. Among 
the latter, the Ruperto-Carola can boast three of the greatest 
Frenchmen of the present century,—Victor Cousin, Edward 
Laboulaye, and Edgar Quinet. Our compatriots, William and 
Mary Howitt, have not spoken too kindly of the place in their 
“ Reminiscences,” and in the minds of a good many Englishmen 
Heidelberg is inseparably connected with DBier-keller gather- 
ings, and Coimmers. But though a deal of deep drinking 
goes on there, as in all German University towns, there is more 
than a reasonable amount of deep thinking done. The vener- 
able “ Hochschule” has attained a position second to none 
as a centre of Western culture, and ranks among the great 
civilising agencies of the modern world. Its past record is of 
happy augury for its future; and Englishmen, who are justly 
proud of their own ancient seats of learning, will be among the 
foremost to join in the gratulations that will greet the oldest 
German University on completing next week the five hundredth 
year of its existence. 





THE CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE.—II. 

[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
HE associations of Amboise are as varied as human life itself, 
It has been the scene of many tragedies, murders, imprison- 
ments, from the days of its founder Cwsar to the present time. 
Clovis and Alaric met there, Louis XI. lived there, Charles VIIL., 
most attractive of kings, was born and died there, striking his head 
against the low stone lintel of a doorway that has survived him 
four hundred years. Here, riding up the broad sloping road in 
the Tour des Minimes, which leads from the town below to the 


top of the castle, Charles V. visited Francois I., who also enter- 
tained here a still more distinguished stranger. Then came 
horrors enough, when the bodies of Huguenots hung in rows 
from the balcony overlooking the Loire ;—the strong old bars are 
there still. After those days, many State prisoners pined away 
their days in Amboise,and perhaps the beauty of their prison 
did not make captivity less hard to bear,—certainly not to 
Abd-el-Kader and his wild Arabs. 

But now the grim old Chateau of Amboise seems to have 
done with gloom for ever. White and gay and stately in the 
sunlight, it stands high on its rocky platform above the little 
town, which is itself full of picturesque roofs and towers; houses 
dating from Louis XII. and Francois I. are to be found in every 
street of these towns on the Loire. Amboise is full of life and 
movement. On its long shady road, beside the river, a fair is 
held, and there are rows of gay booths,—flowers, cutlery, china, 
caps, handkerchiefs, a lottery-wheel spinning here and there, 
where, if you are lucky, you may win a long pink stick of suere 
de pomme for twopence; strings of horses walking through; 
heaps of splendid fruit and vegetables on the grass under the 
trees; dark grave faces ready to smile, eager voices,—that aii 
gentil which, in such an English scene, is so dismally absent. 

But we must leave the fair, with all its small attractions, and 
go up through the narrow white streets, and by a place with 
low trees, and so up a steep slope with long grass and poppies, 
under the great walls, which are all tapestried with green and 
wildflowers. A sort of tunnel in the rock, with old gateways, 
brings you up into the great court of the chdteau, which is now 
a most enchanting garden. Trees, grass, a wilderness of roses 
and other flowers, cover the top of this high platform. On one 
side there is the white stone building, now being restored to 
something of its earlier beauty, which is all that remains of the 
great Castle of Amboise; on the other side, guarding and bless- 
ing the town,—the castle defends it towards the Loire,—stands 
the Chapel of St. Hubert, with its high delicate spire and 
wonderful carving. But the view is the great charm here, in 
this garden lifted above the world. One hardly notices the 
dark, crowded roofs of the town, but looks away along the 
course of the stately Loire, with its bridges, flowing on to the 
sea, glittering in the splendid sunshine, between the bright 
fields and smiling slopes of Touraine. 

Perhaps the most striking thought connected with this 
chiteau-garden of Amboise is, that here Lionardo da Vinci lies 
buried,—certainly a more distinguished guest of King Francois 
than even Charles VY. One wonders whether he cared much for 
being here, whether he found much inspiration among the 
Tourangeaux. He certainly did not like dying here, if the 
eyes of his bust, which stands here in the garden, have any 
truth in them; they gaze away at the passing river with a fixed, 
eternal sadness. 

M. le Comte de Paris has been restoring the Chateae 
d’Amboise for the last eleven years, and it is not nearly finished 
yet. ‘Pour la nation!” they say,—certainly an ungrateful 
nation. Perhaps the works will be stopped, now that the master 
cannot visit them any more. 

Blois is, perhaps, the most historical and the least personal of 
all the royal castles on the Loire, and has the uninteresting fate 
of being national property. In its great days, three hundred 
years ago, the history of Blois was the history of France. One 
cannot connect it with the private life and fancies of any par- 
ticular king or queen. All the stately procession, bad and good 
alike splendid, walks in the cloisters and courts of Blois, and 
through its richly-painted rooms. Charles d'Orléans, Louis 
XII, and Anne of Bretagne; Francois I., his guests and his 
following kings; Catherine de’ Medici, whose rooms and oratory 
are rather terribly near the oubliettes of the chateau, and who 
died here, struck with horror and remorse at last after the 
murder of the Duc de Guise; Henri IV., Marie de’ Medici, 
Gaston d’Orléans, Louis XLV., Stanislas Leczinski; and, in 
later days, Napoléon and Josephine, Marie Louise and her son. 

Ia this century, the chateau has been a barrack and a powder 
magazine; but in the last few years it has been restored, and 
now those empty rooms and galleries echo with the feet of 
tourists. You walk on strips of matting along the polished 
floors, and look at the beautiful colours of wall and ceiling, and 
refurnish the rooms in your mind for Henri and Catherine, and 
feel as if you were not in the home of kings and queens, but in 
their very magnificent prison. The Chateau de Blois is dead, 
with all its splendour; but it is worth while, in the glowing heat 








of the day, to stand under Louis XII.’s red cloister, and look at 
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the lovely white facade to the right, with the crowned “ F” and 
the Salamander marking everywhere the work of Francois le 
Magnifique, and the open staircase tower standing lightly 
forward, a crowning feat of the Renaissance, almost unmatched 
in Europe for grace and beauty. Nobody knows the names of 
the architect, builder, and carver who worked on that north wing 
of the Chateau de Blois; but they were probably natives of 
Blois,—the same, perhaps, who built Chambord. These 
Tourangeaux are very clever people. 

The Chateau de Blois stands up high above the town, looking 
down on the Loire, and on all the narrow streets of houses that 
go winding and climbing round it. The town has great attrac- 
tions of its own—a grand old church, St. Nicholas—and many 
of the streets and lanes are flights of steps, sometimes with a 
flower-garden or a clump of trees in the middle of them. 
There are curious old houses in these streets, which M. Joanne 
describes as “ éfroites, tortueuses, escarpces, déscrtes.” Every one 
who loves an old French town knows what that means, what 
lovely colour and shadow, what masses of flowers in dark 
corners, what busy old brown women, and smiling young girls, 
and quaint little cropped children, Twelve o'clock strikes, and 
all the bells in the city break out into music overhead, some 
high, some low, the whole air ringing with them. If the fascina- 
tions of Blois have kept you wandering and climbing about since 
half-past eight, you now begin to be hungry, and find your way 
back to the hotel as fast as the shop-windows will let you- 
Mountains of strawberries on this early day in June, and créme 
de St. Gervais in little brown pots, with vine-leaves tied over 
them! Is not this enough to cover any smal! annoyances, and 
sweeten one’s temper for the day ? 

Then Chambord, the last of the group of five chiteans,—the 
largest, the saddest, the loneliest, once, perhaps, the most 
magnificent. 

You drive from Blois through a cheerfal country, wide and 
open, with many-coloured fields and vineyards and distant 
woods. Here and there is a little white stone village, or a farm 
by the road-side, and everywhere are blue figures moving,—load- 
ing hay-carts, weeding crops, tending animals. But with the 
park of Chambord all this life ceases; you drive along a broad 
clearing between low dismal-looking woods, the remains of the 
great forest which the Princesse de Wagram, to whom Napoleon 
had given the place, cut down fifty years ago.’ It is a very long 
road through the forest, perfectly straight and still; you have 
gone some distance before you are aware of a faint vision of 
towers aud pinnacles, still far away, closing up the end of the 
avenue. At last you come to Chambord,—the Versailles of 
Tourain2. 

There stands the great lonely palace, a wonderful, fantastic 
mass of towers and turrets and pinnacles, soaring grey 
roofs, high ornamented windows, and amazing chimney-pots, 
all fretted and carved in the wonderful ways of the Renaissance, 
with the crowned “ F” and the Salamander everywhere. Round 
about it, on the borders of the wood, stand a few scattered 
houses, two inns, and a church on a small rising ground. 
Here you are in the very nest and cradle of Legitimism. The 
whole place, including the dark-eyed gurdien, with his air of 
melancholy sweetness, seems to be mouraing for Henri Cinq 
aud the old line of kings; for till his death, Chambord could feel, 
forsaken as she might be, that she still belonged to a King of 
France. Here are kept his old toys,—a park of artillery given 
him when he was six years old; and here are presents from 
Legitimists of all ranks, tapestry from great ladies, ironwork 
from a locksmith of Blois. They think in that country that M. 
le Comte de Chambord always looked on Chambord as his home 
in France. ‘“ Nous sommes voisins, alors,” he said in his 
charming way to an Anjou lady who attended his reception at 
Antwerp a few years ago. 

The most remarkable things about Chambord are its enormous 
size, 440 rooms, and the great double spiral staircase. There 
ure thirteen great staircases, but this is the chief of them. It 
is in the middle of the building, and on every storey you can 
step out on four great rooms. One of these rooms was formerly 
a theatre, where MW. de Pourceaugnac and Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme were acted for the first time before Louis XLV. The 
staircase ends in a lofty lantern, the highest part of the building ; 
and if you climb so high, you are rewarded by a curious view of 
roofs, turrets, chinyney-pots, and forest. 

Frangois I. lived much at Chambord during his last years, 
and entertained Charles V. with hunting-parties. Of following 
Kings, it was Louis XIV. who came here most, caring more 





i. 
for a palace than a castle. Then it was the refuge of ola 
Stanislas of Poland, with his funny red face, the father of poor 
Queen Marie Leczinska. One of the charming things at 
Chambord is her picture by Vanloo; a pretty, happy, Smiling 
face, with sweet brown eyes. ‘There are a great many in 
teresting pictures at Chambord, Bourbon family portraits, be. 
longing now, I suppose, to the Duke of Parma. Among 
them there is a clever, good-humoured, sensible, plain woman 
Madame de Maintenon. I looked at her with the strangest 
conviction of knowing her perfectly well, and then remembered, 
buying photographs in a shop at Blois that morning from a 
good lady who was the very image of her. 

The glory of these old houses is probably past for ever, but the. 
fate of Chambord seems the saddest of all. Chenonceaux and 
Chaumont belong to rich people who restore and admire and pet 
them. Blois is a monument historique. Amboise sees her 
owner banished, but is not without hope for the future. Only 
poor Chambord seems alone in the world, as she sits in the 
middle of her dwarfed woods, all her fantastic splendour for. 
gotten and forsaken. Yet perhaps in her old Legitimist pride 
she would rather belong to an Italian prince, her Henri’s 
nephew, than to any Frenchman of the present day. In some 
French hearts this kind of loyalty is a passion, and the 
atmosphere of Chambord helps one to understand it. E. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——@——. 
NOME-RULE AND THE IRISH LAND QUESTION, 
{To tne Epiror or THE ‘ Srectator,’’) 

Sin,—You observe, in your article on “ The Liberal Clergy and 
Home-rule,” that on Mr. Gladstone's own principles he ought to 
have settled the agrarian question on some solid foundation 
before even raising the Home-rule question. You have con- 
sistently maintained this opinion throughout the Home-rule 
controversy, and I earnestly wish that you could bring the 
English public to perceive that in Ireland the land question is 
at the bottom of all other questions. So long as this remains 
unsettled, there can be no hope of peace in Ireland. The 
passionate desire felt for Home-rule is itself in great measure a 
desire for the settlement of the land question which it is believed 
that Home-rule would bring. 

By an Irish Parliament a simple and speedy settlement would 
be arrived at by the virtual confiscation of the landlords’ property. 
Mr. Gladstone, fully aware of this, sought to give protection to 
the landowners by his Land-purchase Bill. The reception 
which that Bill met with from the constituencies has, I suppose, 
proved beyond question that it would henceforward be suicidal 
for any Government to revive the project of buying out the Irish 
landlords by means of a huge addition to the National Debt. 
But independently of that difficulty, the protection proposed to 
be given by Mr. Gladstone was in the highest degree partial and 
incomplete. Immense masses of property were left at the 
absolute mercy of the new Irish Parliament. No protection 
whatever, for instance, was given to the owners of ground-rents 
and house-property in Dublin and other Irish towns. Yet there 
already exists in Ireland a “League” for emancipating the 
occupiers of houses in towns from their landlords, and these 
occupiers would be quite numerous and powerful enough to 
compel the Irish Parliament to give effect to their demands as 
soon as the more pressing agrarian question was out of the way. 
A very large class of persons, to which I happen myself to belong, 
would have been reduced to poverty by the practical confisca- 
tion of ground-rents and house-property, if Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals had become law. 

Unionists, not only Tory, but Liberal, seem to me far too 
ready to take for granted that the late Election has settled the 
question of Home-rule. This, I submit, is a most dangerous 
conclusion. I see it stated that in Great Britain 1,316,327 
electors voted for Unionist candidates, and 1,238,342 electors 
voted for Home-rule candidates. If this be so, then 12°756 
electors voted for the Union for every 12 electors who voted for 
Home-rule. If this ‘756 of an elector had voted the other 
way, Home-rule would at this moment be at hand. Is it so 
very certain that the °756 may not be found on the other 
side at some future Election? What the present Election 
has undoubtedly given to the supporters of the Union is 
an invaluable opportunity of taking measures,—firstly, to 
lessen the longing of Irishmen for Home-rule, by giving them 
without it much of what they hope to gain by it; and secondly, 
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to make Home-rule itself less dangerous to property and social 
order in Ireland, if it should ultimately come. If the Unionist 
Jeaders know how to use this opportunity, it is priceless ; if they 
do not, the only effect of the late clection will be a prolongation 
of the agony. 

Plans of local self-government for Ireland we hear of in 
plenty. Undoubtedly, great advantage might result from the 
adoption of a good plan of that nature. But it is sheer folly 
to offer such plans as a sop to the present Home-rulers. The 
great majority of Irishmen want an Irish Parliament, and the 
majority of that majority want it mainly in order that it may 
make them upon easy terms owners of the lands of which they 
are now the occupiers. What is the use of offering to people in 
this frame of mind a voice in the repairing of roads and bridges ? 
If we had a Minister capable of devising a settlement of the 
Jand question, which, because it would take effect at once and 
with certainty, might be accepted by the Irish occupiers as a 
compromise of the more sweeping settlement they now hope to 

* effect at some uncertain and more or less distant time, he would 
take half the earnestness out of the present demand for Home- 
role. A settlement of the land question would undoubtedly be 
followed by a general wish for a period of tranquillity, during 
which the occupiers of land might devote themselves to reaping 
the benefit of the more advantageous footing on which that 
settlement had placed them. 

Lord Salisbury would enjoy one great advantage if he 
attempted to settle this question. The Irish landlords would 
accept from him a compromise which, coming from Mr. Glad- 
stone, they would cry out against as robbery. On the other 

*hand, however—with the possible exception of the Duke of 
Argyll—Lord Salisbury has, I think, always shown himself the 
least capable amongst English statesmen of looking at the land 
question from any but the great landowners’ point of view. 
Then the English landowners who form the backbone of the 
Tory Party have always, in dealing with Irish land questions, 
thought a great deal less of pacifying Ireland than of hinder- 
ing the creation of unpleasant precedents, which might be 
afterwards followed in legislation respecting Jandownership in 
England. They would need a vast deal of educating upon this 
question. Yet England cannot go on for ever playing the dog 
inthe manger. It she proves incapable of settling the land 
question for Ireland, then assuredly a little sooner or later she 
will, to the great detriment of all landowners, have to hand it 
over to Irishmen to settle for themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An IrisuMayn. 


. 


THE PARNELLITE PARTY. 
[To tur Epiror oF THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 


Sin,—As one of your constant readers, I wish to point out two 
érrors into which you have fallen. 

You say in your issue of the 24th inst. :— Mr. Parnell has lost 
one seat in this Election, instead of gaining two or three, as he 
had expected.” In the first place, Mr. Parnell has not lost one 
seat, because although Mr. Healy and Mr. O’Brien have been 
defeated, Mr. Sexton has gained a seat, and Captain O’Shea’s 
seat is also a gain, and in the second place I happen to know 
that the Parnellite Party did not expect to gain in seats. 

You also say in another paragraph, in stating the causes 
which the Home-rulers assign for their defeat, “that the season 
was an unfortunate one, for getting labourers either to listen or 
to vote, which is quite true, but which tells as much one way 
asthe other.” Surely you onght to know, and if you do not 
know I can tell you as a fact, that this did not tell as much one 
way as the other, because the labourers are not either Tories or 
what are called Liberal Unionists. They are Radicals and 
Gladstonians. The hay-making had much more to do with the 
result of the Election in agricultural constituencies than you 
evidently have‘any idea of. 

Icould write at undue length upon this subject, but I know 
how valuable your space is.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry P. Coss. 

Wealdstone House, Harrow Weald, Stanmore, July 26th. 


(Mr. O’Shea’s seat was certainly a Parnellite seat if ever a 
seat were a Parnellite seat. It was obtained by the strenuous 
personal intervention of Mr. Parnell himself, and therefore, 
though Mr. O’Shea did not vote for Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, it is 
absurd to talk of his seat as a gain to the Parnellite con- 
stituencies. The people of Galway were most anxious to replace 
Mr. O’Shea by.another representative at the last Election if 
Mr. Parnell would but have let them. 





The Irish leaders | 





‘publicly expressed their hope of gaining two or three seats 


before the Election. Whether they seriously expected it or not 
is auother matter. Mr. Cobb can speak for the labourers in his 
own district, and nowhere else. We happen to know that he is 
quite wrong as to the labourers in some parts of England.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





WESTMORELAND AND HOME-RULE. 
{To Tue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 

Sin,—It is just possible that a misleading impression may be 
conveyed by a statement in your issue of July 24th, with 
regard to the Northern Counties and Home-rule. You remark 
that “in Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, 
and Yorkshire, there is a large majority of representatives 
favourable to Home-rule.” That is quite true; but I should 
like to point out that of the Northern Counties, Westmoreland 
alone is represented in each of its divisions by a Member pledged 
to the maintenance of the legislative integrity of the United 
Kingdom. In the Southern Division, the seat of the Earl of 
Bective was not challenged; and in the Northern Division, the 
majority of the Hon. W. Lowther was increased nearly twenty- 
fold.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kendal, July 27th. 

[We included Westmoreland, though we were aware that it 
diminished the Home-rule vote, only for the sake of geographical 
continuity.—Ep. Spectator. } 


Epear S. Lewis. 





THE LIBERAL CLERGY AND HOME-RULE. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I should like, if I may, to reply to your article of Satur- 
day, July 24th. First, as to the argument about “the moral 
shortcomings of the party which is now supreme in Ireland.” 
Analogies, of course, are only useful within certain limits; but 
there is one that has struck me, though I have only seen it 
suggested in one speech,—I mean the case of the Trades Unions, 
against which, years ago, almost as bad a list of outrages might 
have been quoted as against the Irish. At last, after repressive 
legislation had failed, Parliament altered the laws affecting the 
status of the Unions, and it was found that Trades Unionists 
were not outrage-mongers by nature, but that the outrages had 
been a symptom of political disease; and when the cause was 
removed, the symptoms disappeared. Have we not a good right 
to expect that if the causes, political and economical, of the 
disease of which the Irish outrages are symptoms, were removed, 
that the symptom would disappear too? I hoped that Mr. Glad- 
stone would be enabled to settle the Land Question, as well as 
that of Home-rule; for whatever the shortcomings of some Irish 
landlords have been, the position of the landlords is the result 
of Imperial legislation ; and in the resettling of the land, the 
burden, if any, ought to be borne by the Imperial Exchequer. 
What safeguards, if any, would be needed for the protec- 
tion of the minority, was not the question before the electors. 
Had the principle of Home-rule in any form been accepted, that 
question would have formed an essential part of the Parlia- 
mentary discussion, and I think we might have trusted that it 
would have been honestly dealt with by Mr. Gladstone and his 
majority. Nor could any Bill have passed both Houses, if any 
real needs of that kind had been ignored. 

As to your idea of the general attitude of mind of the clergy 
in regard to affairs, if they were merely the unpractical preachers 
of righteousness and stirrers-up of moral enthusiasm, looking 
at nothing but motive, which you describe them to be, they 
would never bé consulted as to practical action, which is not, I 
think, a general experience. With regard to my own special 
fault of airy unpracticality, I do not think I need occupy any 
space in proving that there are a number of hard-headed politi- 
cians who look forward to some form of Federation as being in 
the future the relation between Great Britain and her North- 
American and Australasian and South African Colonies. Iown 
I do not think we shall be able tostopthere. When the process 
of Anglicising large classes in India through English educa- 
tion has gone on for some longer time, is it likely that 
cultivated Indians wi!l be content to allow their country 
to be a pawn in the political game between Great Britain 
and Russia, or other Powers, without their having a voice 
in the direction of the Imperial policy which affects their 
country? It may be a most baseless dream, but I think 
that the political development of the British Empire will here- 
after be in the line of Federation—of course, every phrase has 
its limits—and that such development will not lead to weakness, 
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but conduce to strength. It must be a question of growth, 
and long growth, and what form it would ultimately assume no 
one can foretell; but it seemed to me that in trying to deal 
justly and generously under present circumstances with Ireland, 
we might, as often happened in our history, be taking a step 
leading to great consequences in the future growth of our 
Empire. There are those who think that the power of the 
Empire would determine, if it ceased to be controlled in every 
matter by the Parliament at Westminster as hitherto. In that 
phrase of mine, which moved your scornful laughter, I wished to 
make a protest against the idea that an Imperial Parliament 
at Westminster, with a local Parliament at Dublin, even if the 
principle should hereafter have a much wider extension, would 
necessarily lead to disunion and dismemberment and disrup- 
tion, and all those other nasty things, to find names for which 
the dictionaries have been ransacked, in order that they may be 
thrown at the heads of Mr. Gladstone and his supporters.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

St. Barnabas, Bristol, July 26th. E. A. Furr. 

(Mr. Fuller quite mistakes our feeling when he talks of our 
“scornful laughter.” The feeling we have is much nearer akin to 
dismay, when we see good and able men quite willing to start an 
utterly untried and brand-new Constitution for an old country 
like ours with a “light heart.” We believe the Trades Union 
argument to have no basis in fact. Trades Unions were legalised 
years before the Sheffield outrages took place, of which Mr. 
Faller is probably thinking. They earned their legal sanction 
by showing that they had been in general sagacious and reason- 
able organisations.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


BUDDHISM, THEOSOPHY, AND CHRISTIANITY. 
[To rae Epitor oF THE ** SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sin,—Although it is a dangerous thing for an amateur to get 
into a controversy with a professional expert, yet I will venture 
to ask your permission to reply very briefly to Mr. Rhys Davids’s 
letter in your columns, because he seems not clearly to have 
comprehended my views in relation to Buddhism, and because 

he unintentionally misrepresents me. 

He says, “ Dr. Wyld seems to have fallen into the mistake 
that the titles (Theosophic and Esoteric Buddhism) were intended 
to be accurate descriptions. They were (by the Theosophic 
Society) intended to daw, and he is not the only one they have 
drawn.” 

Now, whether these titles were intended by their users to be 
accurate or not, I must leave to the authors to say; but of this 
I am certain, that the title, ‘‘ Esoteric Buddhism,” never drew 
me, for I at once, in the public Press, stated that not only was 
the teaching offered in that name not Buddhism, but being 
materialistic it could not possibly be esoteric. Mr. Rhys Davids 
adds, “ It is odd the title ‘ Theosophic’ should have attracted Dr. 
Wyld.” But as the highest intellect in the ancient world, the 
divine Plato, taught Theosophy, and as the highest thinkers 
ever since have devoted themselves to the study of the Platonic 
Theosopby, it would surely have been odd had I not been 
attracted by it, although it was more especially the Christian 
Theosophy of the Mystics which has and ever must attract me. 

Mr. Rhys Davids then implies that I have asserted that 
“real Buddhism is good for nothing;” but this I have never 
said nor implied. On the contrary, I have always held Gautama 
in reverence as a great moral reformer, and admitted that the 
morality taught by him and by Jesus had a close affinity. 

My argument was, that inasmuch as Jesus taught the doctrine 
of God as a father who desired ever to inspire his children and thus 
make them God-like, Gautama, on the contrary, taught no such 
doctrine, but only the evolution of man through the moralities ; 
and hence it is that, while out of Theism and Christianity have 
arisen, from Moses downwards, a continual succession of God- 
like men, out of Buddhism have arisen no such men. Mr. Rhys 
Davids characterises this as a very bold assertion, and he replies 
that Buddhism has produced its St. Augustin and St. Francis, 
its poets and its temples. Of course, it would be incredible that 
during 2,490 years, out of the thousands of millions of Buddhists 
who have existed, there should not have arisen a few saintly 
ascetics and temple-builders and versifiers. But these Buddhistic 
ascetic saints, if, as true Buddhists, they denied the existence of 
the soul and God, could scarcely have had a close resemblance 
to St. Augustin or St. Francis, and surely their temples afford 
no illustration of that aspiring creative imagination exhibited 
in our majestic cathedrals, or their poetry evidence of divinely 
inspired men. 





ee 

Mr. Rhys Davids scorns the idea that out of a teaching of 
truth, love, and peace should arise a great warrior. But althoy 
both Gautama and Jesus teach that we should forgive og, 
enemies, yet no man acts more nobly than he who sacrifices his 
life for his native land, and no hero has compelled more admirg. 
tion, more love, and more tears than the soldier who, with Christ 
ever in his heart, endured all hardships for the honour of his 
country, and that he might achieve the salvation of an enslayeg 
race, as he shed in the desert, deserted by all, his precious blood, 
Again, is it not the fact that from the beginning of the history of 
man up to the present day, nearly all the greatest thinkers ang 
teachers and poets and discoverers have been of the Aryan and 
Semitic races, and have been men believing in God? And is jt 
not true that out of Atheistic and Semi-Atheistic Mongolian 
Buddhism these men of inspiration have not appeared? And 
if it is said the fault may be with the race and not with the 
teaching, then it must be admitted that Buddhism has been 
accepted almost exclusively by that race. 

To me it seems as illogical to say that the splendours of the 
fields could arise out of the ground without the influence of the 
sun, as that the divine in man could arise by evolution ang 
without the inspiration of the Supreme Mind.—I an, Sir, &e., 

GEORGE WY LD, M.D, 


‘To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Srr,—The Theosophical Society, or rather that aspect of it 
known to the public, is an essentially human movement, having 
high aims but very imperfect means. Its various members hayg 
from time to time made many claims and professions, for the 
most part perhaps of a confused and conflicting character, ang 
the movement has no doubt become tainted (as have other 
movements I could mention) by assimilation with a dark and 
material age. Yet it does nevertheless present to my mind 
one of the numerous manifestations of that great spiritual 
power ever tending towards the regeneration of mankind. 

As to the “doctrines of the Theosophical Society,” I fear we 
all of us are apt at times to fall into the error of supposing that 
we can know the doctrine without living the life.-—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sr. G. Lane Fox 
(Fellow of the Theosophical Society). 


National Liberal Club, Trafalgar Square, London, July 28th, 





MEN AND WOMEN. 

To THE EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—I saw with some surprise that the article in your 
issue of July 17th, on “Men and Women,” had not drawn 
any such remarks from correspondents as the character of the 
topic, and the grave and thoughtful originality with which (if I 
may be allowed to say so) they were handled, led one to expect. 
In the silence of others, may I be allowed to make one or two 
remarks on one point of momentous moral interest upon which 
it touched ? 

You are tracing the indirect effects upon moral opinion of the 
dominant modern notion of equality, and you suggest that it 
may involve a danger to our common moral standard, by im- 
pairing the responsibility of special classes for special virtues; 
that instead of levelling up, this may lead to levelling dows. 
You instance the special responsibility of men for a high 
standard of manliness or courage. You fear that if for this be 
substituted an equal demand for courage upon men and 
women, the result will not be to raise our human standard of 
courage, or to increase the amount of courage in the world. 
And so you come up to a point of more burning interest. Has: 
not woman also a special responsibility and a special service to 
render to the moral standard of the race? Is it not womanly 
to be pure in just the same special and noble sense as it is manly 
to be brave? And have we not to fear that a demand for az 
equal standard of purity in judging men and women will, as ia 
the other case, level down and not level up, and lower our 
human standard of purity, by relieving of their special respons 
bility for it those upon whom that responsibility has hitherto 
lain? The argument is strong and convincing. It coincides, 
for most of us, with what is unquestionably our moral feeling 
and instinct, even though we may have thought it our duty to 
try and reason ourselves, in the interests of higher morality, 
into feeling that impurity violates no more in a woman thaa 
it does in a man,—or rather, no less in a man than it does 
ina woman. If our reason has been convinced, our feeling 
has not. We know that tragic and suicidal as impurity 
is in both sexes, and the first act of it by either the 
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irreparable loss of a jewel without price, the crossing of a 
moral line such as there is no other, yet it does violate 
jn woman a special strength of interest, a special seal of 
responsibility. She has less natural temptation than man, and 
she breaks down more in yielding to it. To deny this is to get 
wrong in order to get right; it rings slightly insincere in a 
matter where absolute sincerity is essential to the perfect 
jmperiousness and the perfect persuasiveness which the moral 
standard should wield. It is like those mistaken teachings 
which have undervalued our natural faith in our senses, or the 
witness of natural instinct and conscience to a fnture life of the 
soul or the existence of God, in order to build by Revelationa firmer 
stracture on the area socleared. But “ Nature and instinct,” as 
you say, “are stronger than theoretic morality,’—the higher 
teachings prove their virtue by confirming and completing the 
upward instincts in nature, not by destroying them to put some- 
thing better in their place. And nature and history “ have pro- 
claimed with no uncertain voice that this sin has a different 

» scope among one-half the race, and among the other.” Woman’s 
priestess-ship of purity is one of the moral resources which we 
can indeed ill afford to undervalue. This is true, and you have 
done well to say it. 


But is this the last word upon the matter? Are we to be 
content with the inequality of ordinary opinion in judging men 
and women upon the matter? Shall we have no eye to see the 
back side of our doctrine that women have a special resposibility 
for purity, and to recognise the part which it has been made to 
play in excusing the laxity of men and in justifying the horrible 
hypocrisy with which men come jauntily into the society of pure 
women whom they have made themselves unfit to approach P 
Are we to have no sympathy with those who seem at least to be 
among the most ardent of our day in their self-denying zeal for 
morals, and who tell us that the very key to moral progress is 
to enforce the absolute equality of the obligation to purity on 
men and women? Can we forget that their words seem to 
echo the tone of the New Testament, or the “apud nos quod 
non licet foeminis aque non licet viris”’ which embodies the 
standard of early Christianity ? 


Itis not enough to meet the difficulty by the cold reply, that 
to say that women are specially responsible for purity is not to 
deny that men are responsible for it also. Nor is it enough to 
say, though it may be profoundly true, that in morals we must 
not be afraid of a noble paradox, and must boldly say, ‘ Purity 
is more binding on women, but not less binding on men; we 
must assert this for women, and for maintaining in all its 
ansterity the standard of moral judgment upon women which 
is théir great outward protection, but we must decline alto- 
gether to allow it be used negatively for the excuse of men.’ 

We seem, therefore, to have a real difficulty, a baffling moral 
azopie. May I suggest that its solution is to be looked for in 
the following way, obvious enough, but not, I hope, too obvious 
to be worth stating? Looked at simply under the head of 
personal purity, this sin does violate in woman something over 
and above all that it violates in man. But such a way of 
looking at it is an abstract one, and cannot be full or final. It 
is only by abstraction that we think of personal purity, apart 
from the other moral aspects of the single thing which we 
call character. And directly we leave the abstraction, and 
look at the whole character, and the whole responsibility, then 
our judgment upon men and women in the matter begins at 
once to alter. For then entirely fresh considerations come in ; 
and they are found to redress the balance, and tell the other 
way. For now we are obliged to recognise that immorality in 
man has in it a character of selfishness and self-indulgence 
which it has in no like degree in woman ; that in him it is often 
cruel, while in her it suffers; that (apart from the tragical 
plea of material necessity), in her it has often a tincture of self- 
sacrifice and surrender, miserably mistaken, indeed, and wofully 
caricatured, but yet at least in its degradation carrying with it 
something of the nobility of sacrifice, compared with the mere 
selfish plunder of the man. And more than this. For now it 
begins to appear that man in this is really a traitor to his special 
responsibility of manliness. If weare to have special moral respon- 
sibilities, then in the special male responsibility it is included to 
protect, to shield, to guide; while woman may look to be guided 
and to follow. In this lies all the truth, so far as it was true, 
of chivalry actual or ideal. And toall this the man, when he sins 
with a woman, or leads her to sin, is a traitor in a sense that 
she can never be. It is this which he selfishly and cravenly 
forgets, even when he is only trampling a little deeper one who 





is already trodden down. His act has something in it of the 
baseness of the parent who corrupts the child, the husband who 
degrades the wife, the general who sells his soldiers. It is the 
forfeiture of a special responsibility, and the misuse for vile and 
selfish purposes of the natural instincts of those whom God has 
made to confide, to depend, to cling.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Keble College, Oxford. E. 8. Taxzor. 

[We have no intention of admitting a general correspondence 
on the subject, but Mr. ‘l'albot’s letter has a certain authority, 
and, no doubt, it supplies elements which were needed to 
supplement the drift of our article—Ep. Spectator. | 


THE BAKER STREET “ MAD-DOG” CASE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF TRE ‘“* SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I have read the graphic account of the Baker Street 
murder in your issue of July 24th with shame and indignation. 

We are always lauding the Germans, and certainly in this 
we should do well to copy them. In Germany, if a dog is seen 
by the police without either a leading-string or a muzzle, the 
owner is on the spot fined one mark (a shilling), and is requested 
to put on the muzzle or the leader at once, and the police see 
that it is done. 

Surely such a system might be substituted for the unlimited 
power so unwisely given to a body of men, who do not always 
use it judiciously or humanely, even in the case of their own 
species.—I am, Sir, &c., 

33 Powis Square, W., July 25th. E. J. Stuart. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpEcraTorR.” | 

Srr,—Will you allow me to make a practical suggestion with 
regard to the Baker Street ‘‘mad-dog” case? The truth seems 
to lie half-way between the ladies and the police. The police 
were clearly justified in killing a dog appearing to be mad, bnt 
they were as clearly wrong in slowly beating it to death with 
batons. The baton is a wrong instrument,—(1), If the dog is 
mad, the baton is inadequate; (2), if the dog is not mad, it is 
unnecessarily cruel. 

It seems against the first principles of common-sense to give 
the police an order without giving them the means of carrying 
it out. Had a revolver on this occasion been obtainable at the 
nearest police-station, or had the inspector present been pro- 
vided with one, such a cruel scandal would never have occurred. 
—I an, Sir, &c., q A. 

THE “COLLAPSED BLADDER” OF POSITIVISM. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “* SpecTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—With reference to your conviction that “ the pretensions 
of Positivism to supply mankind with religious consolations 
and religious hopes in the hour of affliction and of death, are 
pretty completely exploded,” I shall be glad if you will allow me 
to quote a few words from Miss Martineau’s preface to her ver- 
sion of the “ Philosophie Positive,” which illustrate the nature of 
your own attitude, and, at the same time, express the estimate 
which Positivists form of its importance. 

“ The theological world,” she says, ‘‘ cannot but hate a book 
which treats of theological belief as a transient state of the human 
MAING. <6 6 As M. Comte treats of theology and meta- 
physics as destined to pass away, theologians and metaphysicians 
must necessarily abhor, dread, and despise his work. They 
merely express their own natural feelings on behalf of the 
objects of their reverence and the purpose of their lives when 
they charge Positive Philosophy with irreverence, lack of aspira- 
tion, hardness, deficiency of grace and beauty, and soon. They 
are no judges of the case.” 

When, therefore, you and Mr. Wilfred Ward unite your forces 
to attack and ridicule Positivism, the recollection that you are 
both pledged to the defence of a theological view of life 
effectually vitiates, in the minds of Positivists, your claims 
to attention. It is impossible for you to be impartial. Yon are, 
necessarily, “ no judges in the case.” 

There is, however, one remark I should like to make, Whether 
the phenomenon is likely to be permanent or not, you will not, 
I presume, decline to acknowledge that, at present at all events, 
there is a widespread tendency to dispute and even deny theo- 
logical doctrines. This is a matter of common notoriety. The 
“ progress of infidelity” is a stock-subject for lament at every 
Church Congress and every Diocesan Council. To Positivists 
this is no mere evanescent aberration, but, on the contrary, a 
tendency which is destined to increase continually with the 
advance of knowledge and the extension of education. Comme la 
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science avaice, Dieu s’en va. You are, in fact, asI wrote to you 
some months ago, fighting a losing battle. 

Now, although you cannot be expected to sympathise with 
the philosophical dogmas of Positivism, and although it is a 
puzzle to you how anything like a religion can be set up on 
them, yet if it is true that theology is being sapped in all 
directions, and that large numbers of people are consequently 
being deprived of the inducements it holds out to what is called 
“virtue,” I do not quite see why the attempt of Positivism to 
replace these inducements by others of a different character 
should be so persistently discouraged. Grant, if you please, 
that the reign of infidelity is destined to be only temporary, 
and that theology will ultimately recover its ascendency, yet, 
surely, any system which endeavours to promote goodness of 
life in the meantime, even if only on human grounds, and how- 
ever mistaken you may regard it, is worthy of your respect. 
We deplore as earnestly as yourself the anti-social, disintegrating 
influence of mere negation. We see with equally keen regret 
the rising flood of selfish passions emerging from the restraint 
of theological discipline. Why, then, should you attack us if 
we seek to impose another discipline in its place? We have no 
quarrel with you. Positivism does not attack theology. It 
recognises gladly the great social value of theology, so long as it 
is sincerely believed. All it claims to do is to continue the work 
of theology after the era of disbelief sets in. You may not have 
any faith in its efficacy, but its efforts at least should receive 
your sympathy. Our objects are in many respects the same as 
your own, although our methods differ. Why, then, should we 
not work side by side ?—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Et.is. 

25 Brunswick Syuare, Camberwell, July 24th. 

[We hardly know what our correspondent complains of. Does 
he wish us to say that we thiak men will be guided by phantoms 
of their own manufacture, after they have ceased to believe in 
God? We do not think so, and cannot say so. But while we 
think all unreality dangerous and mischievous, we expressly 
said that we condemn the unreality of sceptics much less than 
we do the unreality of theologians. Whom would Mr. Ellis 
describe as “impartial ?” ‘Those who agree with him already ? 
—Ep. Spectator. | 

THE EAST CAMBRIDGESHIRE ELECTION, 
To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Srr,—The simple explanation of my polling the phenomenally 
small number of 28 votes in the late contest in East Cam- 





bridgeshire, in which I was the Liberal Unionist candidate, is. 


to be found in the too late discovered melancholy.fact that there 
were practically no Liberal Unionist voters. The Liberals of 
Hast Cambridgeshire are unhappily an almost unbroken band 
of what Mr. Bright compares to “ personally conducted 
tourists.’—I am, Sir, &e., 


Sizewell, Leiston, July 28th. W. H. Hau. 





POETRY. 
TO MY MOTHER. 
(ZRANSLATED FROM HEINE.) 
I tury thee once in mad desire to find 
The Love for which my spirit yearned with pain, 
At many a door I knocked and knocked in vain, 
Craving Love's alms which none to grant inclined, 
Bat laughing, treated me with cold disdain ;— , 
Yet still I wandered, eager in the quest, 
For ever seeking, aud for aye unblest, 
Since no one gave the boon for which I pined. 
Then, Mother! turning to my home I went 
With weary steps and sorrow-numbing care, 
And lo! my pain was lost in sweet content, 
For what I sought came to me unaware; 
In the dear eyes that on thy son were bert 
All T had asked I found, tor Love was there. 
Joun DENNIs. 
AUGUST IN THE KESWICK VALE. 
Now genial August, July’s swarthy child, 
Comes with the bloom of heather on her cheek, 
Rain, clond, and sun play games of hide-and-seek : 
Old Skiddaw frowns, anon is reconciled. 
- For harvest-home the last hay-cart is piled, 
The warm-breathed ‘barns with richest odours reek, 
Fresh emerald hues the flowerless meadows streak, 
And second Spring upon the vale has smiled. 





Sweet second Spring! though all the birds are still, 
Yet have we tender life and flutterings, 
And innocent new eyes on every spray, 
With downy breasts that think we mean no ill; 
And while such glimpse of Eden August brings, 
We love her better than the tuneful May. 


TH. Rawystsy, 








BOOKS. 


—_>——_- 
FREEMAN’S “METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY."* 


Mr. Freeman is new to the Chair of Modern History in 

Oxford; but not to the work of teaching history. For thirty 

years he has been writing it in the spirit of a teacher, and many 

now engaged ia historical research have learned from him how 

to use original authorities, while those who refused to learn 

have found to their sorrow that he has almost spoiled the prof 
fession of the historical trifler. His Oxford Lectures do not 

contain much that will be new to readers of his former works , 

but they recapitulate in a convenient form the leading canons 

of his historical science, and these frank retrospects throw an 

interesting light on the unity of purpose which has bound 

together the apparently separate activities of the author's 
strenuous career. Mr. Freeman is known to the public in two 
characters, which at first sight appear to have little in common, 
He is an ardent Liberal politician, whose faith in govern. 
ment by the people is as unfaltering as Mr. Gladstone's; 
and he has been through life the incorruptible friend of nations 
struggling for freedom. He is even better known to the public 
as a painstaking—his enemies would say, a pedantic—historian, 
who is moved to an indignation usually reserved for moral 
offences by mistatements of the facts of history, even in matters 
which appear trivial to other people. There is a real connection, 
as these lectures show, between Mr. F'reeman’s generous 
political creed and his historical rigorism. He learned from his 
unforgotten master, Arnold, that history is past politics, and 
politics present history. His own study convinced him that 
history truly told is not an aristocrat, as Strauss says, but that 
it is on the side of those principles of freedom and equal justice 
of which he is the advocate in the political sphere; and it is this 
conviction which explains—and, we may add, gives a cert@in 
dignity to—the berserkir fury with which he sometimes assails 
blunders which appear innocent enough to ordinary people. In 
fighting the battle of sound historical learning, he feels that he 
is guarding a living cause which has suifered much at the hands 
of historians. . 

The lectures contain amusing and highly characteristic reve- 
lations of the strife which Mr. Freeman has been waging in 
Oxford alike against ancient prejadice and modern innovations, 
although chiefly against the latter. He has as little admiration 
for the present examination-fever as the late Mr. Mark Pattison; 
and his opposition to it is, as one might expect, of a more 
energetic character. In his introductory lecture, he announced 
that none need attend his classes save those who sought learning 
for its own sake, for that from him they would receive no help 
for pass or class. Notwithstanding the warning, it is satisfac- 
tory to learn, a faithful band of disciples gathered around the 
austere enthusiast for a learning that does not pay in examina- 
tions ; and he was even able to form a small class for the reading 
of Gregory of Tours and Paul the Deacon. 
ever, with some asperity, that of this class the professed teachers 
of history formed the smallest proportion. 
kept away by the fear which made James I. unwilling to attend 
the ministrations of the plain-spoken Presbyterian ministers of 
Scotland, who always, he complained, said something to offend 
him. 

The advices tendered to historical students are all excellent in 
themselves, although some of them strike us as counsels of 
perfection better suited to those who mean to devote their lives 
to historical study than to undergraduates. For example, 
students are urged to acquaint themselves early with original 
authorities, to master first those periods which are introductory 
to modern history, and not to rush off to more recent and con- 
troversial times. Of the wisdom of becoming familiar with 
original authorities there is now no question, aud true history 
can be expected only from those who make a study of them; 





* The Methods of Historical Study. Eight Lectures Read in the University of 
Oxford, in Michaelmas Term, 1834. By Edward A, Freemin, M.A., Hon D.C.Ly 
Regius Professor of Modern History. London: Macmillan and Co, 1836. 
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but may not the student be introduced to them too early ? ; If 
he is prematurely plunged into a study fall of obscurities, 
he will lose time in overcoming difficulties that have been 
successfully overcome by others for him; and there is 
the danger that he will be discouraged, and turn away from 
a study in which chart and compass seem to be alike wanting. 
An indispensable preparation for the successful study of original 
authorities is an acquaintance with writers like Mr. Freeman 
himself, wo use them well and explain the principles on which 
they ought to be used. The counsel to study, in the first place, 
introductory periods, is open to the same criticism. A know- 
ledge of the periods in which lie the roots of modern history is 
indispensable to the historian, and those who write of more 
recent times without possessing such knowledge always betray 
an irritating shallowness of view, and blunder continually; but 
it is open to question whether in history it is always wise to 
begin with beginnings. They are usually obscure, and are apt 
to seem unimportant to those who do not clearly see in them 
fe origins of great subsequent developments. The baptism 
of Clovis and the constitution of the Frankish realm under the 
Merovingian Kings possess unrivalled interest for the ini- 
tiated, but to the beginner they appear nothing more than an 
interested change of his superstition by a crafty barbarian, 
aud a clumsy, unsuccessful attempt to combine tribal liberty 
with the institutions of a perishing civilisation. Perhaps we do 
Mr. Freeman some injustice. He fully recognises the place of 
the commentators on history, as he terms those writers who are 
not themselves original authorities; and as his invitation to 
study original authorities was accompanied with an offer to 
act himself as guide, the difficulties of the undertaking were 
materially lessened. But there are several indications in the 
lectures that his own wealth of knowledge makes him somewhat 
forgetful of the wisdom of postponing to mature years the more 
arduous tasks of history. He does not, however, conceal 
difficulties. His lecture on the difficulties of historical study 
should effectually dispel the illusion that it is a specially easy 
study, as five-and-thirty years ago it was considered to be in 
Oxford. The risk is that those who take Mr. Freeman as their 
guide will come to tke conclusion that it is so difficult as to be 
impossible. Original historical research is certainly one of the 
most difficult tasks to which a man can set himself, for it requires 
not only the learning of the scholar, but a practical under- 
standing of the political and social laws which govern the course 
of human affairs. Voltaire explained the superiority of ancient 
historians by saying that they had themselves taken a part ia 
public business. The historian, as it is often said, must bring 
imagination to his task; but it must be an imagination saturated 
with knowledge. Especially to the earlier chapters of history 
must he bring to his records much, or he will be able to extract 
little truth from witnesses which are often both fragmentary 
and misleading. His task is even harder,as Mr. Freeman says, 
than that of the geologist, who has to interpret the witness of 
the rocks ; for while he may err, the rocks themselves neither 
err nor lie; but the records with which the historian has to deal 
often both err and lie. 


In the lecture on modern writers, Mr. Freeman passes judg- 
menton a number of modern historians, and he is not a harsh 
judge. In another lecture, it is true, there is an acrid descrip- 
tion of an unnamed historian—but the name is not hard to guess 
—who, with his manuscript before him, is followed with a judicial 
incapacity for copying it; and with a printed book before him, is 
followed with a like judicial incapacity for construing it. That 
is the sole exception to the usual generosity with which 
Mr. Freeman treats his fellow-workers. Not only does 
he bestow lavish praise upon Kemble and Palgrave, Grote, 
Arnold, Stubbs, and those writers with whom he has much 
in common; but he protests against the fashionable dis- 
paragement of Macaulay,and the growing neglect of Hallam. 
Of Hallam, he says that, brought up in the teachings of the 
eighteenth century, lhe shows that teaching in its very best 
shape, united with singular discretion. “If,” he writes, “I 
Wish at a pinch where there is no time to turn over my books, 
to find a clear and’ trustworthy account of a matter, I can 
commonly find what I want in Hallam.” To German research 
he does full justice, but he is of opinion that German historians 
are wanting in political insight. Ranke and Curtius, great in 
their own departments, fail completely to understand the in- 
stitutions of England and Greece, because they have never 
themselves lived in communities of freemen. Of Mommsen, 
here, as elsewhere, he speaks with mingled admiration and 








disdain. He pays a fitting tribute to the unrivalled scholar of 
widest range and infallible accuracy, and in genius the foremost 
of living historians; but he mourns to see such powers and 
learning united to the politics of an ecumenical Jingo, who falls 
down and worships brute force wherever he finds it. 

“The chosen object of Mommsen’s scorn is the honest man, the 
patriot of a small State, who, finding his native land plotted against 
by a foe whose irresistible power does not make him ashamed of the 
lowest tricks and falsehoods, strives, even against hope, to preserve 
the freedom and dignity of his people, to hiader their fall, if he can, 
—at any rate, to delay it, or to make it less bitter. That the weak 
can have any rights against the strong, never enters the mind of one 
who has had in his own person some experience of the rule of blood 
and iron. The wrath of Mommsen against a righteous man of old is 
equalled only by his wrath against any man of our own times who 
ventures to admire those who refused to bow to the Baal or Moloch of 
brute force. And the whole thing is as shallow as it is immoral; it 
all goes on the principle that a man of the second century B.C. was 
bound to see as clearly that things were coming, as a man in the 
nineteenth century A.D. can see that they did come.” 

We may agree with Mr. Freeman's estimate of Mommsen’s 
historical judgments, without ascribing to Mommsen a hatred 
of honesty, and without denying to him a desire for the progress 
of humanity. Jor a certain class of minds, stronger on the 
intellectual and imaginative sides than on the practical, the 
forcible government of the weak by the strong has always had 
a dangerous fascination. Plato and Goethe shared Mommsen’s 
admiration for the outrages on human rights committed by bene- 
ficently-minded despots, and they were equally impatient of “ the 
Apostles of Freedom,” whose efforts seemed to them only to 
increase human suffering, and to produce social confusion. But 
as the method of human progress which such thinkers favour 
requires loss of self-respect to the individual, it has always failed 
to fulfil their expectations. Mr. Freeman is right in finding the 
Landes-Gemeinde of Uri a more inspiring spectacle than the 
most perfect social order imposed from above. 

In the lecture on “ Geography and Travel,* Mr. Freeman 
points out how historical study may be brightened and illus- 
trated. Travel receives a new dignity when connected with the 
historical memories of the lands through which the traveller 
passes; and he will often be able to perceive that the physical 
features of the land have had much to do with the making of the 
history. Mr. Freeman invites the traveller in Greece to climb 
the hill of Corinth, from which, on a clear day, the hill of Athens 
is visible. He will then fully understand the meaning of the 
fierce jealousy which Corinth entertained towards its rival; for 
it is feeble reading in a book that the elder naval power grudged 
the rising greatness of the younger, compared with standing 
where the citizen of Corinth stood, and seeing the very hill of 
Athens beneath which danger was preparing for the glory of 
Corinth. The prospect from the hill of Bescia on the plain of 
Lombardy gives one reason, at all events, why the free cities 
there passed away so soon, and why the rule of the Visconti 
proved more abiding and more wide-spread than that of 
Peisistratos. The cities of Greece stood each on its hill, in its 
valley, on its peninsula or island, with the separate territory of 
each marked by the hand of Nature ; while the territories of the 
Lombard cities have no natural divisions, but might end as 
naturally at one point as at another. Mr. Freeman concludes 
with a picture of a still more famous prospect. 

“To crown our study of the world’s history, go to the arx of 
Tusculum; from that primzval height, look down on the younger 
city that supplanted the ancient head of Latium. There, indeed, we 
grasp the truth, the central truth of all history,—the trath that the 
whole fate of the world of which we are a part was ruled by the 
physical fact that certain of the hills of Latiam were nearer together, 
lower in height, and nearer to the river’s brink than their fellows. 
Tusculam, on ber one lofty hill, could never become the head of the 
world ; Rome, on her seven lowly hills could, and did. The men on 
the heights of Tusculam might have coufederates; they might have 
enemies; they had not neighbours with whom the only choice was 
union closer than confederation, or warfare more deadly and more 
unceasing than ordinary enmity. The Latin of the Palatine, the 
Sabine of the Capitol, learned to change the meeting-place of fight 
into the meeting-place of council; they became one city, one power. 
The work of union went on; hill after hill, 'and after lund, was 
called into equal fellowsbip; Latium, Italy, the whole Mediter- 
ranean world, were merged into one State, we might say, in one city, 
a city whose walls sprang lightly over mountains and seas, and kept 
one bastion at Nisibis and another at Lugubalium. What Tusculum 
could not be, what Athens could not be, Rome was; it was so, because 
the very shape of the earth’s surface ruled that so it should be.” 

Mr. Freeman’s latest volume shows that declining years have 
not abated his enthusiasm for his favourite study ; and we note 
with satisfaction that the present volume will be followed by a 
second course of lectures on the chief periods of European 
history. His sound learning and homely philosophy of history 
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make his works wholesome reading for a generation that has 
suffered much in heart and hope from the the sinister paradoxes 
of brilliant men of letters, who have chosen to make history the 
vehicle of their own pessimistic discontent, and have endeavoured 
to prove that the Power which guides humanity is as con- 
temptuous of the race as they are themselves. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.* 

Any one who will read these two volumes will be able to get a 
very good idea of what horse-racing in England is,—an idea, 
that is, not merely of the technicalities of the sport, and of the 
system of breeding and training animals which ministers to it, 
but of its morale, of the tone of thought and feeling which 
prevails among its devotees, high and low, and of the code of 
honour by which it is supposed to be governed. Lord Suffolk 
deals with his subject systematically ; and Mr. William Day, 
most famous of trainers, supplements the account with a variety 
of interesting and suggestive reminiscences of some of the 
famous or notorious patrons of the art with whom he has been 
brought in contact. The idea, we venture to say, will scarcely 
be a favourable one. The affair is big enough, indeed ; horse- 
racing, as a speculation, has reached dimensions that are 
almost stupendous. He would be a bold man who should 
venture to estimate the money cost of all the machinery, 
so to speak, by which the trade is carried on. Compare 
it, for instance, with what is called the national sport of 
cricket, and its magnitude is seen to be enormous. Perhaps the 
most significant sign is the difference in the remuneration of its 
professional followers. A professional cricketer is a moderately 
paid person, whose ambition does not soar above a shop ora 
public-house; a successful jockey receives remuneration such as 
falls to the lot of only a few of the ablest or most fortunate in 
the liberal professions. But then, it is a trade, and one of a 
somewhat ignoble kind. How poor it looks if we contrast it with 
the same sport as it was followed in ancient Greece! Compare— 
for such differences are best seen in the concrete—a Hiero of 
Syracuse sending his chariots across the seas to race at 
Olympia for a crown of wild olive; a Cimon of Athens, 
whose famous mares, three times winners at Olympia, were 
buried “right opposite their master’s tomb;” and even an 
Alcibiades, starting seven chariots at once in order to magnify 
Athens in the eyes of Greece—with, say, a Lord George 
Bentinck. Lord George was a personage ; he belonged to the 
haute noblesse ; he was the leader of a great political party ; but 
he looks very small in Mr. William Day’s personal recollec- 
tions of him. Lord George, for instance; owned a certain mare 
named ‘ Crucifix,’ which, having won the Oaks, was of course 
a strong favourite for the Leger. She broke down, however, 
and her chance became nil. The secret, however, was so well 
kept that Lord George was able to lay large sums of money 
against her; and so, after having made a good thing out of her 
success, made another almost equally good out of her defeat. 
But sometimes, it would appear, it is as necessary to keep the 
secret of excellence as it is to keep the secret of failure. A 
mare called ‘ Preserve’ won all her two-year-old engagements, 
and so became a favourite for the Oaks. Becoming a favourite 
means, of course, diminished chances of gain to the owner,— 
gains not being the stakes, though these amount to several 
thousands, but the vastly larger sums which are wagered on 
the event. Mr. Day goes on :— 

“To assist as much as possible to driving her back in the betting, 
some one hit upon the following novel and well-devised stratagem. 
Her nostrils were painted inside and out with a mixture of starch, 
flour, and colouring-matter to resemble mucus, before going to exer- 
cise,—a perfectly harmless mixture in itself, which could easily be 
removed on returning to the stable. Then by giving out that she 
was snffering from influenza, whoever it was that did the trick, was 
enabled effectually to carry out his design.” 

It is true that Mr. Greville was the owner of ‘ Preserve;’ but 
then, Lord George was, to use the expressive term familiar to 
the frequenters of the turf, his “ confederate.” It is satisfactory 
to learn that the mare was beaten after all. These are tricks 
which, of course, are condemned by the public opinion of the 
racing world, though they do not seem to have been sufficient 
to put any permanent ban or stigma upon those who profited 
by them ; but the standard morality which that world accepts 
is of a dubious kind. A plain man, who knows nothing of the 
conventional ethics of the sport, would say that the owner of 





* The Badminton Library: Racing and Steeplechasing, by the Farl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, and Mr. W. G. Craven; Steeplechasing, by Arthur Coventry and 
Alfred K.T. Wat-on. London: Longmans, 18835,—William Day’s Reminiscences 
of the Turf. London: Bent'ey and Son. 1886, 





a good horse should let him win if he can, and that the g 
legitimate reason for withdrawing him from a race jg that 
running on a particular occasion might do him an injury which 
would permanently lessen his powers. But the Turf allows 
another reason. The owner is justified in “ scratching” his 
horse if he cannot get sufficiently 1 dd i i 

get sufficiently large odds against him to make 
his venture a profitable one. Lord Suffolk may be accepted as 
an authority on the subject, and he scoffs at the complaints 
which are made when an owner exercises this power :— 

“Public rights! The public have two rights as regards bettin 

and two only. The first is that an owner shall not directly or in, 
directly lay against his own horse, except for purposes of the m 
strictly fair and straightforward hedging ; the second, that if a hors 
goes to the post, he shall, 80 far as lies in the power of the jockey, bg 
made to do his best and win if he can. Given these two Conditions 
honourably fulfilled, the owner is perfectly at liberty to do what 
seemeth good in his eyes.” 
Here, we take it, is the root of all the mischief. Hoe fonte 
derivata clades. As long as this liberty exists, there will be abun. 
dant growth of all the dishonest practices on the part of traingh, 
jockeys, touts, and the vast crowd of miscellaneous hangers.on 
of which Lord Suffolk and other moralists of the turf loudly 
complain. No remedy is possible till the turf becomes a sport 
instead of a speculation. 

Having thus delivered our mind, we can honestly praise the two 
volumes under review. The only chapter in Lord Suffolk’s and 
Mr. Craven’s book which seems out of place is one of a some. 
what jocose kind, entitled “ Newmarket,” which would seem to 
have been originally intended for a sporting magazine. Every. 
where else the writers’ sound sense, as well as the thoroughness 
of their knowledge, manifest as it is even to an outsider, are 
conspicuous. Mr. Day’s volume is, as we have said, of a more 
personal kind, and being so, shows more of the “ seamy” side 
of the subject than is pleasant. But there is an abundance of 
good reading in it, which can be enjoyed without any arrivre 
pensée. And if we do want to draw a moral, how can it be done 
better than from an account of the matter, written with perfect 
good-faith and honesty and excellent feeling, by one who has no 
doubt in his own mind that a great trainer of horses is a great 
national benefactor ? 





THE QUEEN’S HOUSE.* 

A COMMENDABLE feature about the writer of this clever novel is 
her neglect of the methods of attracting interest so much in 
vogue with the novelist of the day. Miss Alldridge does not 
rely for success upon a profound knowledge of the favourite 
dishes of the aristocracy, or an intimate acquaintance with the 
mysteries of the feminine toilette. Her characters are as un 
conventional as their surroundings, and had her treatment of 
the former only equalled that of the latter, she would have given 
us an admirable novel, instead of one in which the impersonal 
unduly outweighs the personal interest. For Miss Alldridge 
has as genuine an enthusiasm for the city of London as 
that of Mrs. Riddell, and her pictures of the Tower which form 
the centre-piece of the whole story are full of life, colour, and 
sympathy. Like her heroine, she knows every bit of it by 
heart, and every nook and corner of the old fortress is “ crowded 
with clustering memories.” The men and women who pined and 
suffered there are far more to her than mere names. They are 
so real, that they invest the Tower itself with the attributes of 
humanity :— 

“Ts there,” she asks, “after all, some strange, mysterious affinity 

to human life in that mighty pile—something stronger than tragic 
memories? Are they mere dead materials, mere stones, bricks, 
timber, those walls and bastions, those towers and turrets? Dead? 
Ah, for one who yielded to their spell, they live, as nothing else in 
London lives, and they will hold him in thrall for ever.” 
This passage will sufficiently prepare the reader for the part 
played by the Tower as the genius of the plot, and for the 
absence of all mention of fashionable life from a story of cou 
temporary life in London. The title is drawn from the name 
now given to the ancient “ lieutenant’s lodgings” in the Tower, 
where Alison Bayliss first meets Basil Penrose ; her home is 00 
Tower Hill with a bachelor uncle, and her interests, human and 
antiquarian, lie in the immediate neighbourhood. Hence it is 
that the Tower is able to dominate the events in the life of the 
dramatis persone without giving rise to any sense of impro- 
bability. 

It is when we turn to the characterisation that the inequality 
of the book becomes apparent. The authoress is in complete 
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accord with her heroine, and the result is a finished and suc- 
cessful portrait. Alison, whose “ inner life had been passed 
much among books,” who was a mixture of firmness and 
nervousness, radical untidiness E and apparent neatness, 
thoroughly carries out in her actions and words the general 
Jescription of her given by the writer. Her impatience, for 
example, of the “ uninterestingness of young men” is thoroughly 
characteristic of her impulsive nature; her habit of quota- 
tio appropriate in one of her bringing up, her practice 
of holding “long and sustained conversations with herself” 
consistent with her vivid imagination and literary aspirations. 
But when we come to the other principal character, Basil Pen- 
rose, we find ourselves repelled by the incongruous and im- 
possible medley of qualities which he presents. The general 
impression left is one of aggressive priggishness, imperfectly 
redeemed by a picturesque exterior. As the son of an Albanian 
peasant and an irreproachable English clergyman, he has a 
right to be peculiar ; but there was no necessity to make him a 
monstrosity. Endowed with a nameless distinction of voice and 
contour, he is, nevertheless, intolerably rude in society. Weare 
prepared to take the author’s assurances for granted as to 
his powers of argumentation and personal charm; but we find 
it hard to reconcile the unnatural disrespect shown before 
strangers to his parents in their absence, with the genuine feel- 
ing displayed on his meeting his father and mother, or to make 
his gentleness to children fit in with his relentless hatred towards 
the girl whom he had ruined. It is not implied that his moral 
baseness and his scientific ability are in any way connected; 
but by associating the two, Miss Alldridge has, perhaps un- 
consciously, rendered an important service by giving a fore- 
cast of a wholly original type of villain. As he stands, he is a 
melodramatic and artificial personage, and we profess our- 
selves to be no better able to understand him than Alison’s 
mother. This lady, a shallow, somewhat worldly officer’s 
widow, felt an invincible antipathy towards her would-be son- 
in-law from the first. Her instinct was sound; but more 
feminino, she sought to back it up by bad logic. His devotion 
to science in no way satisfied her, for, as the writer happily 
puts it :— 

“She had no respect for scientific men, unless they were officers 
in the Engineers, or had invented a new explosive, or a gun that was 
mannfactured in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and employed in 
British warfare.”’ 

Such strokes of humour are welcome, and relieve the strained 
sentiment in which the author is too fond of indulging. Occa- 
sionally, but rarely, we notice an admirably true and natural 
touch. Such, for example, is the scene in which Alison has gone 
to visit a house in her mission district, where a baby lay dead. 
The baby’s little sister hardly looked up at her words of pity, 
“she was so absorbed in the wonderful softness that, by stroking, 
she had found out existed in the fringe of Alison’s mantle.” But 
even here the real pathos of the scene is impaired by the presence 
of the tall young woman with the white face, tawny hair, and 
“physique that once must have been so liberally grand,’—an 
unfortunate phrase—and who, unknown to Alison, was the 
victim of Basil Penrose. There is quite a needless reticence 
and mystery about her antecedents, and her part in the story is 
equally vague and unsatisfactory. Penrose’s share in the matter, 
so far as we can gather from the scanty indications allowed us, 
was that of acowardly seducer. But as we have said above, his 
character is incomprehensible, a jumble of inconsistencies that no 
mixture of races could explain, certainly not those of the warlike 
Albanian and correct Briton. A certain amount of space is 
devoted to descriptions of Revivalist meetings, the autbor’s 
sympathy for which is not a complete guarantee for her success 
in so difficult a task. To compel attention to such matters the 
impartiality of the narrator is indispensable. But the indif- 
ference of Nona Adair—a very odious specimen of the horsey 
young woman—is caricatured, while the liberal use of epithets 
of praise does not carry with it irresistible proof of the efficacy 
cf Colonel Maxwell’s preaching or Miss Penrose’s hymn-singing. 
To take a parallel case, Miss Sergeant, in her fine novel, No 
Saint, has, in a similar scene, told us what the preacher said, and 
given the words in which her hero made his profession of faith, 
instead of letting us take that for granted, orconfining herself to a 
mere record of results. And the effect is that one is made to realise 
the scene and sympathise with the actors. Here an indefinable re- 
pulsion is excited by the prominence given to the crude details of 
emotional worship. Amongst the minor faults of this novel, 
Wwe would point out the undue stress laid upon presentiments, 
for which we have a dislike as discounting the interest and 





freshness of a story. The personages of the plot are not gifted 
with prescience, but the reader is let into the secret too soon. 
Lastly, Miss Alldridge has given us quite too much of the 
“spoony ” talk of a very amorous young married couple. The 
correctness with which she has reproduced this style of conver- 
sation makes it none the less aggravating. 


THROUGH THE BRITISH EMPIRE.* 
To see ourselves as others see us, is not always an entertaining 
or a profitable process for Englishmen. Our angularities and 
insularities lie on the surface, and are naturally reflected in the 
mirror held up to us by our critics, who not seldom take pains 
to obliterate or disfigure favourable traits, and very rarely 
indeed concern themselves with the qualities that underlie our 
superficial peculiarities. The fault is perhaps in a great 
measure our own. We do not readily feel sympathy with other 
peoples, and we cannot therefore expect them readily to feel 
sympathy with us. When we meet with that sympathy, we are 
the more pleased,—usually perhaps a little astonished as well. 
It is not without some difficulty that we can comprehend our 
being comprehended by a foreigner. We ourselves learn so 
much by travel and otherwise about other countries, that our 
judgments upon them approach, or at least aim at, an impar- 
tiality which we believe to be uncommon. So probably it is; 
but it is not unknown, as Baron Hiibner’s volumes amply prove. 

The present is not the first occasion upon which this saga- 
cious, experienced, and instructed traveller has given evidence 
of his interest in extra-European Britain. In his Promenade 
autour du Monde, an accepted classic in the literature of travel, 
the part played by this country in the development of the less 
civilised portions of the globe is touched upon, when oppor- 
tunity offers, with no grudging recognition of its general value 
and importance to the world at large. In these volumes we 
have the record of another journey round the world, but from 
one point of the British Empire to another, facing the sun always, 
until every considerable portion of it, save Canada, had been 
visited. Australia, New Zealand, India, South Africa, the 
Straits, and the Polynesian Colonies are in turn described. 
The Baron is less a student of Nature than of man, and espe- 
cially of social man; and though his “portraits of places”’ are 
characteristic and picturesque, it is in their “ portraits” of 
societies that the great attraction of these volumes lies. The 
political and social differences of each of the great Colonies 
and territories of the Queen’s Empire are investigated with a 
sympathy that makes the record very pleasant reading, and in 
a calm judicial spirit of instructed criticism that lends it a per- 
manent value. The book, in fact, is a comparative political 
study of the different portions of the British Empire, enlivened 
by the personal experiences of a trained observer of men and 
things, endowed with a balanced judgment and genial disposi- 
tion, and master of a clear and attractive literary style. 

The most embarrassing of all the difficult questions that 
occupy the attention of South-African politicians is well illus- 
trated by the following story, which Baron Hibner heard at 
Durban. A Kaffir, carrying with him a bullock’s head, was 
fording the Umgeni in company with his son, a young boy, who 
was seized by a crocodile. “‘ Father,’ cried the little fellow, 
‘throw him the meat, and he will let go of me.’ But the 
Kaffir preferred the bullock’s head to his son, who was 
accordingly devoured by the monster. All who were present 
vouched for the literal truth of this fact.” But an official 
said there was not a word of truth in the story. The officials 
usually judge the natives favourably; the merchants and 
farmers detest them. Hence they are treated with indulgence 
or rigour, as political power vests in the authorities or in the 
people,—that is, the white people, the populus of the Colony. 
In Natal, accordingly, which is a Crown Colony, they are well 
off; in the Colonies which are virtually independent, their 
condition approaches one of modified slavery. Yet in the latter 
alone are they likely to make any progress in civilisation,—in 
Natal the Kaffir works just enough to provide himself with food, 
save a little for the purchase of several wives, who are really 
his slaves, dig for him, sow for him, reap for him, subserve his 
pleasures, and enhance his dignity. The result is that Indian 
coolies are more and more preferred to the natives, whose 
barbarism seems likely to become invincible, while their 
numbers, undecimated by the constant wars of former days, 
threaten to become perilously great. On the other hand, the 
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Colonists view them as mere labour-machines. They are, 
in fact, as the Baron says, “‘the only men (besides the coolies) 
who can dig and plough the earth under a sky that makes 
manual labour impossible for the whites.” But what is to be 
done with labour-machines that will only go for a month or two 
at a time, and must then be replaced by others? The Colonists 
say coercion is the only remedy, but the authorities are un- 
willing to apply it. Yet, strangely enough, it is applied in the 
case of the coolies, who are imported under term-contracts of 
service that can be enforced. The native question throughout 
South Africa becomes more difficult to deal with every year; 
every Governor in succession has his plan, which he carries out to 
a certain extent, and is then recalled in more or less disgrace; and 
so the condition of things grows constantly worse. The Colonists, 
left to themselves, would soon settle the difficulty, but only by 
doing what the Boers do,—namely, by establishing a system of 
serfage or forced labour, repugnant to English ideas. The 
problem is to prevent the Kaffirs from relapsing into in- 
terminable barbarism, without allowing great cruelty as 
well as such curtailment of their personal freedom as 
would shock British opinion. Whoever shall solve it 
will be the political saviour of South Africa, where the Boer 
question, though a considerable one, is of altogether secondary 
importance, notwithstanding the prominence given to it by Mr. 
Froude and by English politicians generally. The Baron shows 
that we might easily have retained the Transvaal had we not 
taken pains to disgust the Boers with ourrule. His account of 
the Boers is extremely readable, and though necessarily brief, 
affords a vivid portraiture of this singular folk, slowly laborious 
rather than indolent, indifferent to all authority rather than dis- 
loyal to any particular form thereof, a survival of seventeenth- 
century society modifying itself painfully and reluctantly under 
the stress of nineteenth-century conditions and environment. 

From childhood, the Baron tells us in his preface, he had 
dreamed of visiting India, and we may pass over the record of 
his further Colonial experiences, including a glimpse at Dutch 
Java, full of interesting and sagacious observations as it is, to 
see what were the impressions produced upon the traveller by the 
realisation of his dream. With that penetration which is his 
distinguishing quality, he at once hits upon the distinctive char- 
acter of a place. ‘Thus, he is struck by the number of women 
met with in the streets of the native town of Bombay,—in other 
Indian towns they are extremely scarce; by the “ mag- 
nificent” appearance of Calcutta, the only foreign-built city 
in the whole East that can pretend to any kind of grandeur; 
by the Rome-like imposinguess of Delhi, in so many respects, 
historical and other, resembling the Eternal City,—a city of the 
past, not of the present; by the weird beauty of Agra, that 
monument of the Augustan age of India. On few subjects are 
current Huglish notions so erroneous as on that of the position 
of women in the Hast. They are, as those who really know 
the East are well aware, very far indeed from being nonen- 
tities. A Hindoo husband said to the Baron, at Benares :— 
“Tt is quite a mistake to imagine that the Hindoo wife is 
a slave. If she seldom leaves the house, it is because she 
...... is naturally timid ......and shy. If a husband 
were to propose to his wife to accompany him in an open car- 
riage, she would think him mad; she would probably tell him 
she would rather throw herself down a well. But this does not 
prevent her from being the mistress in the family and in the house, 
even more than the husband is the master.” In Bombay, how- 
ever, the Parsee women go about freely enough, recalling, with 
their bare necks and arms, and their graceful artistically draped 
figures, the masterpieces of Greek statuary. What is better, 
they not only talk and gesticulate with animation, but they 
laugh. And throughout all the wide East, laughter—true 
laughter—save in Japan, and perhaps in Canton, is among the 
rarest of human expressions. 

The political survey with which Baron von Hiibner closes the 
record of his Indian tour is well worthy of study. He sees 
clearly enough that it is not the Russian question which is 
paramount in India, but the native question. Years ago, the 
decision was taken to give the youth of India a Western, and not 
an Eastern education. The result is, that every year the number 
of natives capable of political administrative office increases, their 
aspirations increase with their numbers, and the time is at hand, 
nay, hasarrived, when those aspirations must in some measure be 
satisfied. Had we desired to hold India permanently by virtue 
of conquest, we should have kept Indian thought in that Oriental 
track in which the successive conquerors of India prior to our- 





ae 
selves were careful to keep it. But we agree with one of 


Baron’s interlocutors that, despite many difficulties that wil} 
have to be met and dangers to be won through, there is no 
reason to dread the ultimate result of the generosity which 
has prompted English administrators to aim rather at liftin 

the native to our own level, than keeping him eternally at hig 
own. If the process of transition be accomplished with wisdom, 
with patience, and with the necessary allowance of time for the 
desired modifications to effect themselves in, the Indian subjects 
of the Queen may come to feel themselves as much the Citizens 
of a vast world-Empire as the inhabitants of these islands, 

A good map of Australasia accompanies the second volume 
but there is no other map. We do not care very much for 
illustrations, unless they are exceptionally good ; but a book of 
travels insufficiently provided with maps is, in these days of 
cheap map-production, to say the least, an instance of mistaken 
economy. 


MR. HENRY GEORGE ON LAND AND LABOUR#® 
Tue first half of Mr. Henry George’s new book is an extremely 
powerful popular appeal in favour of Free-trade. There js 
nothing original in it; but the homely illustrations and the 
incisive style would, if the chapters on I'ree-trade stood alone, 
make it a valuable contribution to the controversy as to Free 
trade, which has beea revived in England of late years. But 
this is not Mr. George’s object. He looks upon Free-trade only 
as a means to an end; and he attempts to use the Free-trage 
movement in America for the purpose of bis original pro. 
paganda. His aim may be gathered from the following 
quotation :— 

“The tar'ff question necessarily opens up the whole social queg 

tion. Any discussion of it today must go further and deeper than 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation in Great Britain, or than the tariff con. 
troversies of Whigs aud Democrats, for the progress cf thought and 
the march of invention have made the distribution of wealth the 
burning question of our times. The making of the tariff questiona 
national political issue, must now mean the discussion in every news 
paper, on every stump, and at every cross roads where two men 
meet, of questions of work and wages, of capital and labour, of the 
incidence of taxation, of the uature aud rights of property, and of 
the question to which all these questions had,—the question of the 
relation of men to the planet in which they tive.’’ (p. 244.) 
He, therefore, advises those “ who aim at the emancipation of 
labour and the establishment of social justice, to throw them. 
selves into the Free-trade movement with might and main, and 
to force the tariff question to the front.” 

Mr. George’s scheme of government is stiil much as it was 
when he wrote Progress and Poverty. He advocates the entire 
abolition of all taxes whatever, and the laying of such a tax 
on land_as would render it “ unprofitable for any one to hold 
land without putting it to its full use.” This scheme would, in 
his opinion, yield funds so much larger than those now raised by 
taxation that it would be possible to apply the surplus to pro 
vide for “ the increase of human know!ledge,” the “ diffusion of 
elevating tastes,” the “gratification of healthy desires,” and an 
“honourable provision for those deprived of their natural pro 
tectors, or through no fault of their own incapacitated for the 
struggle of life.” In a word, the aim of true Free-trade, as 
advocated by Mr. Henry George, and put into the words of 
“an English Democrat, William Saunders, M.P.,” is, “ No tazes 
at all, and a pension for everybody.” Our readers will not be 
surprised to hear that (p. 334) — 

“ This is denounced as ‘the rankest Socialism’ by those whose notion 
of the fitness of things is that the descendants of Royal favourites 
and blue-blooded thieves should be kept in luxurious idleness all their 
lives long, by pensions wruvg from struggling industry, while the 
labourer and his wife, worn out by hard work, for which they have 
received scarce living wages, are degraded by a parish dole, of 
separated from each other in a ‘ workhouse.’ ” 

It will be evident from the above quotation that Mr. George 
still deals as freely as ever in inaccurate language and abusive 
rhetoric. As a matter of fact, “ Royal favourites” do not 
absorb any great quantity of land. And as for “ blue-blooded 
thieves,” we greatly doubt whether Mr. George could trace the 
ownership of a single estate to any such persons. But Mr. George 
does not really believe in his own theory of * blue-blooded thieves.” 
In his less declamatory moments, he explains (p. 314) the pro 
cess by which individual landowners in England have become 
virtual owners of the soil, instead of mere tenants of the Crown. 
“The process,” he says, “ has been that of throwing upon indirect 
taxation the rents and taxes they were onco held to pay in return 





* Protection or Free-trade: an Examination of the Tariff Question, with Boge 
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for their lands.” This is a very different thing from the Royal- 
favourite and blue-blooded-thief argument. Nevertheless, Mr. 
George would reverse the process of centuries in a annua, on 
the ground that in the interests of the working classes ‘ any 
change involving disaster should be as sudden as possible, since 
theeffect of delay is simply to give the richer classes opportunity 
to avoid it at the expense of the poorer. (p. 233). 

Asa matter of fact, the title to land in England, and still more 
go in America, is in all but exceptional instances as good as 
the title to the private ownership of anything else. Mr. George 
gays that it is not so. He alleges that the possession of every- 
thing elee is gained by labour. But in ail but exceptional 
igstances, the title to land has been gained the same way. The 
original settler, whether in Europe or America, began to work 
upon a plot of ground which was practically valueless. By 
making it into a farm, he made it into something as different 

from the prairie as calico is from raw cotton. Assuming that 
all the transfers between him and the present owner were 
righteous and valid, the present owner. has as good a right to it 
as can be given to anything. Of course, the title to land 
in civilised States is not an absolute title. It is limited 
by restrictions which arise from the nature of the pro- 

perty. It cannot be used so as to be an injury to a 
wan’s neighbour as an individual, nor to his neighbours 
the community. It cannot be destroyed. It can always be 
assumed by the community, on payment of the fair compensa- 
tion which makes Mr. George so wroth and so merry by turns. 
The old Duke of Newecastle’s idea that ‘a man can do what he 
likes with his own,” is as crude on the one side as Mr. George is 
on the other, when he so kindly advises us to repudiate the 
National Debt, because he considers the wars for which it was 
incurred were “ worse than useless,’ and to oust the landlords 
without compensation, because he holds that no compensation 
can be due for property originally acquired by a wrongful title- 
How that principle would revolutionise the right to personal 
property, if it could only be applied! It is quite reasonable 
to advocate that rights in landed property should be more 
strictly limited than they are in England, especially in a 
new country. This is particularly the case with regard 
to mines and minerals. It would be wise and right for the 
Government of an unsettled country to charge a higher rent or 
ahigher price for land under which there are minerals, or even 
tosell or let ont land on the understanding that no mining 
rights were given with it, unless separately contracted for. As 
a matter of fact, in California mining property is sold by 
the State at a different rate from agricultural property. We 
may regret that a mountain of copper has got into private hands 
without any royalty to the State in Pennsylvania; but it is a very 
different thing to make regulations as to mining rights before- 
hand, and to take away property without compensation afterwards, 

But, in reality, to tax the landlords out of existence in the 
way Mr. George proposes, would not help his object in the least. 
It would not help the labourer or the artisan. To relieve trade 
ofalltaxes might be au immense advantage to the capitalist 
gun-maker in Birmingham, or to the cotton lord in Man- 
chester, but it would not help their workpeople. It would not 
help the agricultural labourer either. It would not make land 
any easier to get than it is now. The landlord would be 
changed, that is all. Mr. George is very fond of taking Robin- 
son Crusoe as an illustration. He says there are two forms of 
slavery,—one, which Friday accepted when he placed Crusce’s 
foot upon his head; the other, which Will Atkins and his com- 
trades attempted to establish when they set up a claim to the 
ownership of the island, and called on its other inhabitants to 
dy all the work. To take Mr. George’s own illustration. Sup- 
pose that Crusoe had got more labourers on the island than 
the island could support, and suppose there was nowhere else to 
g0 to, would it help the labourers to oust Crusoe and divide his 
share of the profits among themselves? It might possibly 
better things for a time. It would make room for one more 
man, or possibly two. But in a short time things must come 
tothe same pass. Such a policy as Mr. George’s could never 
annihilate competition, or mitigate the effects of over- 
population. 


PARTY AND PATRIOTISM.* 
Tur writer of this volume deserves our thanks for having raised 
an interesting question at an opportune moment, and for occa- 
sional, though not very numerous, remarks of value in the course 








* Paty and Patrictism ; or, the Degens racy of Politics. By Sidrey E, Williams 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 1886. 








of his book. But this is the limit of the praise we can award 
him; and if we consider his book at some length, it is more 
for the sake of the subject he deals with than of the volume 
itself. Its faults are many and manifest. The strain of dull 
and monotonous fault-finding with the morality of modern 
politics—more akin to the preacher's assurance that we are all 
sinners, than to such practical criticism as will suggest 
motives and means for improvement; the absence of concrete 
illustrations ; the constant repetition of commonplace moral 
maxims, as applicable to “things in general” as to the subject 
he deals with; the ill-tempered denunciations of modern politi- 
cians, to whose profession he awards the palm in “ chicanery, 
insincerity, passion, and prejudice, petty acts and mean ambi- 
tions ;’—these, and many other blemishes are, as we have said, 
manifest on the surface, and detract from the merit of 
Mr. Williams’s volume. The author should have reduced its 
bulk by two-thirds, have added at Icast one concrete illustration 
in explanation of each of his abstract theories, and in rewriting 
it on these lines should have borne in mind Tennyson’s warning, 
that, “It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill.” 
Having noted, however, these defects of manner, we turn to 
those parts of the book which are profitable and instructive. 
The defects of our system of government by party ; its tendency 
to destroy the higher instincts of statesmanship, as presenting 
party success rather than patriotic measures as the immediate 
aim of the statesman; its tendency, too, to suppress that indi- 
viduality of mind which J. S. Mill lays down as the source 
of all real reform,—these and other kindred topics are treated 
with considerable ability by the author. Further, he draws 
opportune attention to the unfortunate complication introduced 
into politics by the difference between the real divisions of 
opinion and the artificial divisions which are the inheritance of 
the history of party. That Lord Hartington and Mr. Labouchere 
should sit on the same side of the House, while Lord Harting- 
ton and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach sit opposite each other, un- 
doubtedly introduces artificial difficulties in public action over 
and above such real difficulties as joint action with men holding 
opinions in any respect different from one’s own must always 
present. On the other hand, Mr. Williams seems to underrate 
the value of the combined action of party, and the value of a 
traditional spirit and temper of dealing with politics, which may 
more than counterbalance the weight of agreement or difference 
of view as to the wisest course in particular cases, and should at 
times lead men to support measures they only half approve of, 
rather than break up this impalpable but very real inheritance 
from the past history of their party. 

Let us here quote Mr. Williams’s account of what has been, 
roughly speaking, the difference between the two great parties 
of the State :— 

‘“‘ Historically, the two parties are sufficiently distinct. Though 
they have changed, modified, and even, as some aver, exchanged their 
principles, the distinction has throughout been roughly defined. In 
former times, they differed mainly in this: that to the Tory the Con- 
stitution was an end in itself beyond which he seldom looked; 
whereas the Whig deemed all forms of government subordinate to the 
public good, and therefore liable to change when they should cease to 
promote that object. ‘The Whig,’ says Hallam, ‘had a natural 
tendency to political improvement, the Tory an aversion to it. The 
one loved to descant on liberty and the rights of mankind, the 
other on the mischiefs of sedition and the rights of Kings.’ In 
later times, the Tory was an ardent supporter of the Church, and 
intolerant alike of Romanism and Dissent; the Whig treated 
Nonconformists with moderation, if not with favour. Historically, 
therefore, there is an intelligible foundation for the two parties. 
Is there also a natural history of parties? Mr. Lecky has ably 
endeavoured to show that there is. ‘The division of parties,’ he says, 
‘corresponds roughly to certain broad distinctions of mind and 
character which can never be effaced.’ And it cannot be denied that 
the division is to some extent analogous with that between content 
and hope, between caution and confidence, between the mind which 
reveres the past and the mind which looks forward to the future, 
between the mind which sees most clearly the defects of existing 
institutions and the mind which is most alive to the dangers of 
change. Each side, he says, claims for itself a natural affinity with 
some of the highest qualities of mind and character. Each also 
arrays on its own side those who, from infirmity of mind, are induced 
to accept half-truths as indestructible principles. Those who are 
blindly wedded to routine, and incapable of appreciating new ideas 
or the exigencies of changed circumstances, and who have no very 
great desire to leave the world better than they found it, naturally 
gravitate towards Conservatism; while those who have no real 
appreciation of the infinite complexity and interdependence of 
political problems, and of the many remote and indirect consequences 
of every change—those who hate every privilege which they do not 
share, and those who are prepared ‘with a light heart and reckless 
head to recast the whole framework of the Constitution in the 
interests of speculation or experiment ’—are naturally found in the 
ranks of the Liberals.” 
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Mr. Williams proceeds to give it as his opinion that there is no 
such natural basis in human nature as is here supposed for 
distinction of parties, and advocates the total cessation of parties 
as permanent bodies with permanent names, and their temporary 
formation with reference to urgent questions as they arise—as, 
for instance, the Unionist Party is the offspring of a sudden 
political crisis. We have not space to discuss a proposition 
which seems to us somewhat Utopian, and which appears to 
leave out of account the power of the accumulated party-spirit 
of many generations, which cannot readily find a parallel in a 
mushroom party, unless the occasion of its formation be such as 
to stir to the very depths patriotic feeling. What is at present 
a more practical question, is that partial reconstitution of parties 
which does actually take place when great measures come on the 
tapis ; and when the action of one party leads its followers 
seriously to consider how far they can identify themselves with 
what their conscience and judgment unhesitatingly condemn as 
wholly wrong and disastrons. And, in such cases, it does seem 
to us that Mr. Williams is right in holding that a too tenacious 
adherence to party names, in place of acting directly with those 
who agree with us in principle, may have very unfortunate 
results. ‘There are times,” he says, “ when every man should 
be a Liberal, others when he should be a Conservative, and 
others when he might well be a Radical;” and though this 
suggests a much less substantial loyalty to party than we our- 
selves believe to be desirable, we should quite agree that there 
may be times when a man should be all three. While quite 
disagreeing with our author in his view that in every instance 
each politician should vote simply without reference to party,— 
for we think he may very well attach weight to the mere 
authority of the leaders whom he follows, and should certainly 
not, without grave cause, weaken his party’s power of combined 
action,—we quite hold with him that when one party seems, as 
a whole, doing real harm which the other does its best to pre- 
vent, no personal considerations should prevent our giving our 
support (as we practically must support one party) to that party 
which, taking its general policy into consideration, at the time 
will do most good. The example of the Peelites is a very noble 
one, and if we trust the political instinct of the country, it may 
be said that the event fully justified them, from the fact that 
(as has often been pointed out) the Tories completely lost their 
hold on the country until they expressly disavowed their opposi- 
tion to the repeal of the Corn Laws. 


It may seem paradoxical to say so, but to us it appears that 
the abstract principle on which many give allegiance to one party 
or the other, runs a great risk of being too speculative and 
abstract. The present writer knows many advocates of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish Bill, who are so purely in virtue of some 
general principle of the inherent right of a nation to self- 
government, The whole practical question as to the character 
of the representatives of the National League; the practical 
possibility of a stable government; the poverty of Ireland, and 
the radical injustice of its having alike the support of English 
money and the advantages of independence ; the practical look- 
out under the proposed measures for the Ulster Protestants,— 
all such questions vanish before a principle as little self-evident 
as, or rather less nearly self-evident than, the principle that 
every State has a right to actual independence. Such modes of 
argument admit of no direct answer, but are best met by 
recalling the reply made by Dr. Johnson to Goldsmith. “ Surely, 
Sir,” said Goldsmith, ‘‘ you cannot deny that ‘ who rules a free 
people should himself be free.” “ Zounds! Sir,” replied 
Johnson, “you might as well say, ‘who drives fat oxen should 
himself be fat.’ ” 

So, too, we have met with those who say that, however far 
the Liberal Party go astray—should they even go to the verge 
of actual Socialism—they could not throw in their lot with the 
Conservatives, as they have “ no belief in the desire of the Con- 
servatives for reform.” This seems to us very parallel to the 
last case. In place of taking a concrete party, under present 
circumstances, with its existing leaders, with the possibilities, 
from the circumstances of the time and from the popular 
distrust of stagnant Conservatism, of helping Lord Salis- 
bury’s followers to form a progressive moderate party 
to stem the tide of semi-Socialistic Radicalism, two abstract 
ideas are put up with capital letters (grenadiers, as Mr. Huxley 
used to call them, with small heads and big hats)—Reform and 
Conservatism—and from professed sympathy with the former 
name, and dislike of the latter, many do their best to destroy the 
possibility of the very thing they advocate. It is not a question 








of walking under a particular banner, but of attaining a par. 
ticular object. Bombastes Furioso’s army will not win a battle 
because they have the word “ Victory” emblazoned on their 
banner; and their opponents, who have spent all their time in 
attending to every detail of military preparation, and have for. 
gotten to get a new banner at all, will still have the best of the 
fight. Again, the aim of a party, as a party, is too undefined to 
be adopted by any individual without reserve. Thus, individuals 
will generally allow (as Mr. Williams does) that in general eagh 
is required as a check to the other’s extravagance, thus ip. 
plicitly admitting that the very party he adheres to is not abso. 
lutely right. It may be true that in the past the Conseryatiye 
would not move forwards fast enough without pressure from the 
Radical; but the Conservatives may justly retort that their 
influence is needed to secure another indispensable element of 
progress—viz., stability—and that change is no more necessarily 
reform than the increased height of an overgrown boy means jn. 
creased strength. Indeed, there is always a bad and a good label 
for every tendency, and it becomes a matter of practical judgment 
on existing facts which of the two should be rightly applied— 
whether a policy should be designated prudent or stick-in-the. 
mud, reformation or revolution, whether it tells for liberty or 
for license. Its professed aim at reform should have influence 
only in proportion as it is proved to be both real and practicable, 
If two tutors offered themselves to superintend the general 
education of my sons—one of them full of that spirit of inde. 
pendence and freedom which is the glory of the English charag. 
ter, the other strong rather upon the discipline necessary jp 
youth—and if I found that the method of the first was to spoil 
my boys, and of the second to keep them in order, I should con. 
sider that I best advanced the very aim in which [I agreed with 
the first by putting him aside, and adopting the second, whose 
aim was imperfect, but whose method was the better of the two, 
In this connection Mr. Williams gives us a useful reminder 
as to the danger of a sort of blind faith that every new idea is 
a part of the natural and necessary progress of things, which 
was usefully instanced by Mr. Frederic Harrison’s recent de- 
claration, that to deny Ireland Home-rule was like telling a 
woman on the eve of child-birth not to bear her child. Sneh 
utterances, like some of Mr. Harrison’s religious harangues, 
do good service as a sort of parody of the dangerous fatalism of 
which we speak. Just as a “lie which is half a truth is ever the 
blackest of lies,’ so this fatalistic faith is particularly galling 
to those who hold, as we do, that 
“Thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns,”— 
in the same way as it pains us to see a clever caricature of ove 
whom we love and revere. We subjoin Mr. Williams's words :— 
“Enthusiasm, it must ever be remembered, has a nataral 
tendency to glide into folly, and faith into fatuity. Both 
require much dead-weight of reason and prudence to save them 
from mischief. Faith is, especially just now, being made the 
boasted virtue of an extreme section of politicians, and though 
we share their confidence in the people, we cannot extend it 
to themselves. We cannot share their sanguine view oi 
measures which seem to be based on faith alone. They seem 
to us to reason like those 
‘ Who reason that to-morrow must be wise, 

Because to-day was not nor yesterday, 

As if good days were shapen of themselves, 

Not of the very life-blood of men’s souls.’’ 
In conclusion, we may commend Mr. Williams's book in general 
as one which will lead men to think on a question of very 
practical importance, and will give them occasionally suggé 
tions helpful to accuracy in their thinking. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—— 


The Home-rule agitation is proceeding at a rate which positively takes 
the breath away. Fortunately the oppposition excited in resistance tol 
is even more impressive than the support given to it. Here, in the new 
number of the Scottish Review—in some respects the most varied thas 
has yet appeared—we have an article demanding a domestic Parlia- 
ment for Scotland, and proposing the establishment between thas 
country and the Imperial Parliament of “ relations similar in principle 
to those that exist between a State of the American Union , 
the Federal Government, or between any State of the Dominion 
of Canada and that Central Canadian Parliament which meets 
at Ottawa.” Lord Rosebery and the other Liberal Peers 
Scotland, who are largely responsible for the appearance of the 
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le movement there, will scarcely be delighted, though they 
ought not to be surprised, to Jearn that “ In the Scottish Parliament 
there will be two Chambers. Hereditary Chambers are at a discount 
+. thi nd there is a decided objection to vest any power of 
io this age, fe 
legislation in irresponsible men. ae Peers of Scotland must, there- 
fore, take their places as commoners. Professor Clark Murray con- 
tributes to this number of the Scottish Review a valuable article on 
gir William Hamilton, regarded both as a philosopher and as a man. 
There are other excellent papers on “ Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” “« Recent Novels,” and “The Life of _Longfellow.”” Au 
English translation is published for the first time in the Scottish 
Review of “ The Mesmerist,” a powerful story by Ivan Turgenieff. 
The Pictorial Arte of Japan. Parts II. and III. By William 
Anderson, F.R.C.S. (Sampson Low and Co.)—On the completion of 
this sumptuous work, we shall endeavour to form an estimate of 
Japanese art as a whole, based mainly upon the materials furnished 
by these handsome portfolios. Meanwhile, we can only briefly notice 
the contents of the second and third parts, just published. In these, 
the history of Japanese art is brought to a close, and its applications, 
methods, and characteristics are described and considered. The 
subject is entirely new; there does not even exist any native work 
upon it, and it was from a variety of sources, hunted out with great 
patience, that the abundant and valuable information now presented 
had to be gathered, and methods and aims altogether unknown in 
Europe explained and illustrated with a fullness that leaves little to 
be desired. To the Kuropean student of art almost every page is a re- 
yelation, and it may very well be doubted whether the work will not be 
found equally instructive by the Japanese themselves. The admirable 
reproductions—woodcuts, photogravures, and chromo.lithographs— 
contained in these portfolios reveal the gradual emancipation of 
Japanese Art from the conventional classicism of the Middle Kingdom, 
and its entrance upon a stage of truthful realism which brings it into 
possible comparison with the Art of the West. It is in the natural 
schools that the highest and most characteristic expression of the 
pictorial genius of the Japanese must be sought; and as the nine- 
teenth century is approached, the grotesqueness of imperfect realisa- 
tion is replaced by the vigour and vitality seen in the productions of 
men like Hokusai and Kikuchi Yosai, which, regarded, as they ought 
to be, rather as studies or sketches than as finished pictures, both 
merit and sustain judgment according to the canons of Western 
criticism applied with a certain liberality. But the curious im- 
personality characteristic of the languages and literatures of Mongo- 
loid peoples, veiled human beauty and spirituality from their ken, 
and among these examples of Far-Eastern Art, excepting a com- 
position of Kikuchi’s not wholly successful, we find only a 
single instance of an attempt to delineate those forms of 
grace and loveliness which were so dear to the Greeks. Nor 
is the instance referred to—a chromoxylograph, by Shunso, of 
Japanese beauties, admirably lithographed in colour by Grebe—of 
any great merit as a work of art. But it is interesting as showing 
what the Japanese ideal of female beauty was. A slim form, a swan- 
like neck, a pointed, oval face, well-marked eyebrows, long, narrow 
eyes, an aquiline nose, long and slender, if not finely chiselled, and a 
small mouth, were the charms that led Genji upon his many adven- 
tures, and the poets of Old Japan to indite their thousands of “uta” 
(short sonnets) in praise of real or imaginary Lauras, as well as 
guided the brush of the artist through ten centuries of production. 
The Bachelor Vicar of Newforth: a Novel. By Mrs. Harcourt-Roe. 
2vols. (Fisher Unwin.)—As this novel is of the church churchy, we 
shall begin our notice by telling Mrs. Harcourt-Roe what we imagine 
will surprise her considerably,—namely, that she has failed to mphold 
the dignity of the Church or the sanctity of the priestly office, 
Indeed, she has flown directly in the face of that article in our 
Church Prayer-book which says that the unworthiness of the 
minister docs not hinder the effectuality of his ministrations; for 
although she bows down and even grovels before the priesthood, in 
the person of the handsome and fascinating Vicar of Newforth, who 
priests it over his congregation to the extent of spiritual priggism, 
she degrades it in the person of the feeble Mr. Rowan. As 
to Church facts, she draws largely upon her imagination. We 
should be sorry to believe that any parish in a modern English 
town of considerable size, with docks, a band in the summer, and sea- 
bathing, could be in the heathen condition in which Newforth 
is Said to be on the arrival of the new Vicar. To begin with, the 
church had been left for a twelvemonth without any incumbent ; the 
churchwardens were quite ignorant of the commonest duties of 
their office, and openly professed that they cared as little as 
they knew about the Church and its ‘needs, duties, and services; 
the building was going to rack and ruin, the windows were 
broken, the wood of the pews was rotten, the churchyard was 
Piled with rabbish. Such a condition of things may sometimes exist, 
_ - believe it to be now very rare. We exceedingly object, 
» to the sensational little introduction which professes to place 
the hero before the reader, first at the height of his prosperity and 
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after ?”” leaving it to be supposed that that question is to be answered 
by the reader, when, on the contrary, the author answers it herself, 
and reinstates Mr. Manley in all—and more than all—his former glory. 
This may entrap some people who like tragedy into reading the 
book, but they will fiod themselves deceived ; and for ourselves we can 
only say that, had we not taken it up for business purposes, this introduc- 
tion would have caused us instantly to lay it down without perusing 
a single line. Ethel’s distrust and jealousy are more lowering to her 
own character and more deep-seated than the author seems to under- 
stand, and her conversion is, therefore, too easily and suddenly 
accomplished. A temperament like hers, capable of such degrading 
suspicions, could not have vanquished its besetting weakness in less 
than a lifetime. Mr. Manley, too, is extraordinarily fortunate in 
emerging so soon from his dark hour. Mr. Leslie is a loud and dis- 
agreeable person ; Mr. Campbell is a blot on good taste, and the many 
little hints of gossip and scandal are, to say the least of them 
unpleasant. As a composition, the book is poor, for the writing is 
disconnected and scrappy. After so much blame, we are glad to be 
able to say, in conclusion, that the faults of this book evidently arise 
not from want of desire to do and say what is right and wise on the 
author’s part, but from want of capacity. Thero is, too, much that 
is good init. The story is interesting, if improbable, and the tone is 
hearty and sincere. 


Scnoot Books. — Chuimbers’s Advanced Reader (W. and R. 
Chambers), consists mainly of a varied selection of passages, both 
prose and poetry, from standard authors, and is intended for the more 
advanced classes in schools, supplying good and interesting extracts, 
together with some illustrations. ‘ Copious explanations of the more 
difficult words have been appended to each lesson, on the principle of 
illustrating the meaning of a word by tracing it to its root; also 
exercises on analysis and the formation of words.’’ This principle of 
explanation has been carried out for the most part, but we have 
noticed not a few words in which the derivation is wanting, and where 
it might have been given with advantage ; occasionally, too, an ex- 
planation is not quite what it should be,—e. 9., “‘implicit (without any 
derivation) =sure, trustful ;” while tetra is hardly the Greek for “ four.’’ 
Such defects, however, are more than counterbalanced by the general 
merits of the book, which is well adapted to its purpose. An appendix 
of twelve pages contains a list of the prefixes and suffixes, and 
of some important Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek roots.—— 
Wonders of the Sun, Moon, and Stuvs; a book of elementary 
astronomy upon a new and entirely original plan. By Richard 
Russell (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—On the ground that “astronomy, as 
taught in most of the popular books, can only be verified or inde- 
pendently criticised with the aid of costly instruments that are out 
of the reach of the majority of pupils, who are meanwhile left totally 
without suggestion or guidance with reference to astronomical facts 
which can be familiarly observed by every one,’’ the author, “re- 
versing the usual order, has divided his book into two parts; 
the first dealing with ‘Apparent Astronomy,’ as seen with 
the naked eye, and the last with the leading deductions of 
science, under the head of ‘Scientific Astronomy.’” Such an 
arrangement commends itself as being both sensible and scientific ; 
it appears to us to have been successfully carried out, the greater 
part of the book being devoted to the “ Apparent,” and the whole 
being comprised in one hundred and thirty small pages. It contains 
numerous illustrations, and is accompanied with a “ Planisphere of the 
Stars,” by the author, showing the “constellations ever visible from 
London, Paris, Edinburgh, and corresponding latitudes, together with 
a ‘Catalogue of the Stars’ shown on the Planisphere, and fall instruc 
tions how to identify each star by reference to its right ascension 
and declination.” It will be found worth attention as a handbook. 
Selected Homilies of #lfric. Edited by Henry Sweet, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press Series.)—‘‘ This book,” as the preface informs us, 
‘tis the first of a series of ‘ Reading Primers,’ intended to give extracts 
from the more important works of old English literature, in a con- 
venient and easily accessible form, and in a moderate compass. The 
want of such a series has often been felt by students who have 
worked through my ‘ Anglo-Saxon Primer and Reader,’ and are at a 
loss for further reading.” The little book, in 18mo, contains seventy - 
four pages of extracts, of the suitability of which the editor’s name 
is more than a sufficient guarantee. They consist of sacred subjects, 
and lives of Gregory and Cuthbert. The shortness of the glos- 
sary, some five pages, is explained by its “containing only such 
words as are not explained in the glossary to my ‘Reader.’” 
These extracts, therefore, are not independent of that book. The 
glossary does not go further than the mere meaning of the words, 
and the book is unaccompanied by annotation of any kind. 
Cesar de Bello Gallico, Book I. With two translations,—one, 
phrase by phrase, and literal; the other, free. By John Hugh 
Hawley. (Relfe Brothers.)—The author tells us that he is indebted 
for the form of his book to a well-known French eeries, “ Par Deux 
Traductions.” It is strictly limited to the translations, which we find 
to be done correctly and competently. A book of this kind has, no 
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without the assistance of a master; for what other classes of pupils 
it may, or may not, be profitable a teacher will, of course, decide for 
himself. The translator in his preface adduces in favour of this 
class of books the very respectable testimony of Ascham; we under- 
stand, however, from his quotation that such translation is to be done 
by the master himself ; and “ daily translations ” is immediately pre- 
ceded by “ plain construing [clearly in the sense of “construction ” | 
and diligent parsing.” A book, therefore, of this kind is but a very 
partial representation of that worthy’s system or recommendations. 
How to Teach Geography : an Introduction to “ Glimpses of the 
Globe.” With Typical Questions for the use of Young Teachers. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—The instructions are contained in thirty 
pages, under eleven different headings, not very systematically 
arranged, “ Definitions” being treated of between “ Streams” and 
“ Water-partings,” and are conveyed in a similar rambling and un- 
scientific fashion. They are followed by ten pages of “ Typical 
Questions” of a wide range, which will probably be found more 
useful than the exposition of ‘‘ How to Teach.”? We must, however, 
recommend the “young teacker” to be on his guard; he will pro- 
bably see for the first time the “ Persians” heading the list of “ the 
various races in whose hands the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea were naturally the centre of commerce, wealth, and power;” 
and he may object to the new reading, “ Books in the living 
brooks.” ‘Wrecks and productive fisheries’? may seem rather 
a fanciful collocation for the purpose of “pleasantly enlivening 
map practice ;” but we shall all agree that illustrations “of the 
upheaval of mountains by volcanic action should be given by 
simple experiments on a smal! and harmless scale.” A Hand- 
book of French Composition (Edward Stanford), “ being a collec- 
tion of a hundred passages set for translation into French at 
recent examinations for the Civil Service, the Army, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Certificates, &c.’ The translator, in a lively little 
preface, tells us that he has subordinated “style” to “‘ fidelity ”’ in 
his renderings, leaving the responsibility for the former to the English 
originals, and remarking ‘‘ Il ne manque pas, comme leur rosbif, d’une 
certaine solidité.”” We have examined some of the translations, and 
find them to be well and faithfully rendered. They are left to speak 
for themselves, without comment of any kind. To them are added 
two hundred “ idiomatic phrases, such as are given in the preliminary 
Army Examinations.” Among the early ones of these we observe such 
simple expressions as “ écoutez-moi,” ‘]’homme que vous voyez,” 
‘‘son (her) fils,” ‘de sa maison a votre jardin,” which would be more 
correctly described as elementary grammar.—We have also re- 
ceived :—Mathematical Wrinkles. By Dr. W. T. Knight. (Blackie 
and Son.) Studies in the Literary Relations of England and Ger- 
many in the Sixteenth Century. By C. Hf. Herford, M.A.—Cambridge 
Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. “The Epistles of St. John.” 
With notes, &c., by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.)——The eleventh edition of De Lisle’s Marlborough 
French Evercises.—A fourth edition of Avrithmetical Rules for the Use 
of Marlborough College.—A nineteenth edition of The Marlborough 
French Grammar. Arranged and compiled by the Rev. J. F. Bright, 
M.A.—The Marlborough Arithmetic Examples. (Cassell and Co.) -— 
The Clarendon History of the Rebellion. Edited by T. Arnold, M.A.— 
The Principles of Morals. By J. M. Wilson, B.D., and T. Fowler, 
M.A.—The Roman Law of Damage to Property, Sc. By E. Grueber, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press.) An Introduction to Theology. By A. 
Cave, B.A. (T. and T. Clark.) A new edition of The Junior 
Students’ Algebra. By A. Wilson, M.A.—The eighth and revised 
edition of Murray’s Marine Engines and Steam Vessels. (Crosby 
Lockwood and Co.) Hot Weather Lesson Books. By C. A. 























Montrésor. Part I. (Hatchards.).——The Elements of Chemical 
Arithmetic. By J. M. Coit, Ph.D. (Heath and Co., Boston, 
U.S.A.) Earthquakes, and other Earth Movements. By J. 


Milne—A Short History of the Normans in South Europe. By 
J. W. Barlow, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry. By H. B. Goodwin, M.A.—The 
Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology. By J. Sully, M.A.—The Elements 
of Economics. By H. D. Macleod, M.A. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
Key to Latin Prose. By F. P. Simpson, B.A.—A Treatise on Ele- 
mentary Statics. By J. Greaves, M.A.—Dumas’ Les Demoiselles de St. 
Cyr. With introduction and notes by Victor Oger.—2Evtracts from 
Lucian. Edited for the use of schools by the Rev. J. Bond, M.A., 
and A. 8. Walpole, M.A.—Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. By Sir J. 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P. An addition to the excellent ‘“ Nature Series.’’ 
(Macmillan and Co.) Wilhelm Tell, Edited by J. L. Bevir, M.A. 
—Selections from Martial. Edited by J. R. Morgan, M.A.—Julius 
Cesar. Edited and annotated by H. C. Beeching.—Form Discipline. 
A Lecture delivered for the Teachers’ Training Syndicate at Cam- 
bridge. By A. Sidgwick, M.A.—Easy French Pieces for Unseen Trans- 
lation. Selected and arranged by W. E. Russell, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
Algebra for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By W. Thomson, M.A. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) Arithmetical Evercises. By F.C. Horton, 
B.A. (Seeley and Co.)——Infant School Management. By Sarah J. 
(&. Stanford.) ——The Twelve Tables. By F. Goodwin, LL.D. 
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My Study, and other Essays. By A. Phe 
Considerations upon Culture in England, By & 





(Stevens and Sons.) 
D.D.—Echetlus, 








Whetenall. (T. F. Unwin). 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WERK, 
—.——— 
AVIGHCE,), Ol IniQaiey, OF BGO) os sis cisspsasscsvsvecpenccowenrdtasenesceand (Sonnenschein) 60 


Bastian (H.'C.), Paralysis, Cerebra', Bulbar, and Spinal, 8vo ..........., (Lewis) 13) 
Capel (A. D.), Answers to Catch Quostions, er 870 oo. (Hughes) ms 
Carlyle (T.), Some Personal Reminiscences, by A. J. Symington (A, Gardner) = 
Ohute (J. 0.), Gladya’s Peril, IBm0 ............,cescoseecsorsssee +--+. (Simpkin & Qo ) . 
Crawford (F, M.), Tales of a Lonely Parish, 1 vol. cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) : 
De Castella (H_), John Bull’s Vineyard, &c., er 870 «0.0.0... 00... ++es(Triibnary - 
Edwardes (A.), A Playwright’s Daughter, 12m0..............0ccecee (F. V. White) 
Euclid, Elements of Books I. and II., w:th Notes, l2mo ..... gerade (Moffatt) 
Fieet (F. R.), An Analysis of Wit and Humoar, cr 8vo........... 
Gresswell (J. B. and A.), Equine Hospital Prescriber, l2mo ... .... (Baillig 
Haro'd Erle, a Biography, l2mo......... aniline vbnunbiatiamdl ceneasienngy (Rydal & Co,) 
Hinton (C, H.), Scientific Romances, cr 8yo.. .... (Sonnenschein) 
Iugelow (J), Don John, a Story, cr 8vo (3. Low & Co.) 6 
Living Pari; and France, a Guide to Manners, &c., cr 8v0 (Ward & Downey) 4 
Maier (J.), Are and Glow Lamps, &c., Cr SVO o...eeeeccecseeeceretes (Whittaker 3 
Morrison (C. G.), Guide to Court-Martial Procedure, cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co l 
New Outlines of Sermons on the New Testament, 8vo (Hodder & Stouzhton) 60 
Norris (W. E.), My Friend Jim, 2 vols. cv 8¥0 vicccccscscescsessens ....(Maemillan) 139 
Pye (W.), Elementary Bandaging, &., 18m0 ......... eee ce cee eee cee c nee (Triibner 2") 
Rowbotham (J. F.), History of Music, Vol. I1., 8V0 ..........cccccceeues (Triibner) 18 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, the Text revised, &c., by C. M. Ingleby (Tritbner) 12% 
Slack (C.), Tourist’s and Student’s Manual of Languages _...(Simpkin & Oo.) 
Smith (C. R.), Retrospections, Social and Archwological, Vol. II , 8vo (Bell) 126 
Stedman (A. M, M ), Greek Testament, Selections for Schools, i2mo .-(Bell) 1% 
Taylor (8.), Record of an Active Life, cr 8V0 woe... eee eeeeeee (Simpkin & Co.) 9 
Yonge (C. M.), Two Sides of the Shield, 1 vol. er 8vo ...... vs sseeee( Macmillan) 6) 
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HINDLEY’S 
wooD > Si 
MANTELS. °@ HINDLEY and SONS, 

\ 


290 to 294 484 OXFORD STRERT, W, 


From 24s to £100, 





Illustrated price list on application, 


39 “LIBERTY ’’ ART CURTAINS AND OHINTz, 
“LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
ART PRICE 43 9D PER YARD, 
Patterns Post Freer, 
“Liberty”? Art Furyisyine Cavaroave, 


F A B R | Cc S e Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Frez. 


New Parrerns Post FREE. et Sots — } REGENT STREET, W, 





“LIBERT 





THE 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN BRUNNEN COMPTOIR 


of NEIDERSELTERS inform the public that the celebrated Table 
Water popularly known as GERMAN SELTZER is bottled under 
Government control as a Natural Water. It is not, therefore, artifcially 
__aérated or salted. 
CAUTION.—The capsule on every bottle bears the nama of * Neiderselters.” 
Sole Agents for the Roya! Prussian Spring, 
E. GALLAIS and CO., 
9) PICCADILLY, and 27 MARGARET STREET, LONDON. 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


| Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and @ 
TENNANT, M.B. 

Turkisk, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 

| Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 

| Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 


MATLOCK. 


| Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week. 





PATENTEES AND THE ORIGINAL 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS. 


Paices, From 4d per Foor. 


HOWARD'S 
PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence. 
Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
| angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
| polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s Gd per 
E Y E S | pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d pet 
« | pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—Full particulars of 
| Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
} and testimonials, post free. 
| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


WAREROOMS, 
25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W. 











OUR 


| ING EDWARD VI.’s GRAMMAR SCHOOL, EAST 
RETFORD, NOTTS, 








HEAD-MASTERSHIP VACANT. Candidates mast be Members of the Chareh 
of England, and M.A.’s or B.C.L.’s of an English University. 

Salary, £150 per annum, and a capitation payment of from £2 to £4 for each 

oy. 


Boarders allowed. ExceMent house and grounds, free from rent and taxes. 

Personal applications to the Trustees not to be made. 

Applications, with testimonials, to b3 sent in to the undersigned on or before 
August 3lst next. THOMAS WILLIAM DENMAN, 

Retford, July 26th, 1886, Clerk to the Trustees. 
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—————— 
ONDON LIBERTY INSTITUTE 
@ CLUB.—Objects :—* To restrict gradually 
ta oo of the State to protection of country, 
the popper’ property ; and to replace compulsory 
Saree tion by voluntary association.” LIBERTY 
8 TUTE with lend ng library, room for discus- 
Instr ; subscription, ls per quarter. Pre-ents in 
-- farnitnre, pictures, Dieney, gladly received. 
bo eRTY CLUB (entrance, £1; yea ly subscription, 
ontry memtors, £1), will bave eventually all club 
£00 jences. Institute and Club both open to ladies. 
ooaves may be sent to Madame Venturi, Carlyle 
Names Chelsea ; Miss Wilson, The Hut, Boling broks 
Cottage, W.; Earl of Pembroke, Wien Howe, 
- *- Barl of Wemyss, St. James’s Place, S.W. ; 
8410 ores, avenae House, Finchley, N.; W. 
Heory © vational Liberal Club; E. O. Fordham, 
om Royst. n; Auberon Herbert, Asbley Arnewood 
OdseY) ymington. Mr. Fordham will rece‘ve sub- 
eriptions and contributions, and forward papers con- 
taining farther information. 


HARLIAMENTARY PAPERS.—The 
MANCHESTER REFORM CLUB LIBRARY 
COMMITTEE aro extending their Library, and as 
they are avxious to complete their sets of Par ia- 
mentary Papers of permanent interest, they wonld be 
obliged if gentlemen having +, are copies would send 
a list. ee Sal 
ESIRED by a LADY, an ENGAGE- 
MENT as GOVERNESS, either for holidays or 
jooger. To teach English, French, German, and 
Masic, A pupil of Professor W. Macfarran. Very 
good references.—Addrezs, “C, F.,’’ Parkstone, 
Dorset. 
ANTED, from OCTOBER Ist, a 
GRADUATE as ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in the YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, in Classics 
(Translation and Elementary Composition) and 
Mathematics (np to Plane Trigonometry). His ser- 
vices will be required in the lecture-room atout 15 
hoursa week. Salary, £75.—Apply, by letter, to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


ANSFIELD COLLEGE,OXFORD. 


With the concurrence of the Charity Commissioners» 
CLASSES will COMMEENCE in temporary premises 
in the SECOND WERK of OCTOBER, Mansfield 
College will be purely Theological, and the Course wilt 
embrace not only the Classes of its own Professors, 
but also attendance, in a prescribed order, on Lec- 
tures in specific branches of Theology by Professors 
of the University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS of two kinds will he granted :— 
1, Theologica), value £59 a yer, tenabe for three 
years, with tuition free. Jaudivates must be 
graduates of recognised Universities, intending 
to study for the Congregational Ministry. 2. 
Undergraduate Scholarships up to £6) a year, ten- 
able for three years. The-e Scholarships are granted 
toenable students to complete their literary course 
at Oxford before enteriug on the special duties 
of Mansfield, Candidates ruust pass an examination 
in proof of fitness to graduate in three years, 

Application to be made to Rev. Dr. FAIRBAIRN, 
Backworth, Oxford, from whom all information may 
de obtained, 

The Classes will be open to Members of the 
University not intending to enter the Congrega- 
tional Ministry, For terms, apply to Dr. Fairbairn. 


OLLEGE HALL, LONDON, 
land2 BYNG PLACE, GORDON SQUARE, 
W.C., clore to University College. 

RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS attending 
University College, and the London School of Medi- 
cine for Women. 

The Hall will REOPEN OCTOBER Ist. 

For particulars apply to the Hon. Sec., 

Miss BROWNE, 











58 Porchester Terrace, W. 


OURNEMOUTH. — EDUCATION 
and home comforts for DELICATE or BACK- 
WARD BOYS. The House overlooks Boscombe 
Chine, and is close to the shore and the pines. Kesi- 
dent Tutor, B.A. of Oxford. Boys prepared for 
Public Schools,—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse 
Cliff, Boscombe. 


1 ‘ — 

ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 

HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above, 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very confortable HOME for a limited number 
Of ELDER GIKLS, Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
poe present Pupils.—Ste, Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 


I SS ALLEN-OLNEY (Head 

2 Mistress, resigned, of Blackheath High 

School), and Miss R. ALLIGN-OLNEY (Head Mistress, 

ae of Sonth Hampstead High School), will in 

ey Autumn BEGIN CLASSES for the HIGHER 

UCATION of GIRLS.—Apply, until July dist, by 
letter only, to 3 Belsize 'P. rrace, N.W. 


NGLO-GERMAN COLLEGE for 


LADIES, 
ASHBOURNE LODGE, FOREST HILL, 
j LONDON, $F. 

gouPerior FINISHING SCHOOL, conducted on the 
joa High Sehvol System, the entire English 
‘dught by first-class Masters, and not by Governesses. 
r €rmaa and French as on the Continent. Music a 
Peciality. Healthy locality. Perfect sanitary 
Troe sements. Best unlimited diet. Established 
560. Prospectue on application. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 


COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PKACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION, 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
as — Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Uolonel R. N'gel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
+ orge T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ls ttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairyiog, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

“a SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 5th, 


aux and GUILDS of LONDON 


INSTITUTE, CENTRAL INSTITUTION, 
EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 





COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION for 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineers, Chemical 
and other Mannfacturers, and Teachers, urder the 
direction of Professor Unwin, F.R S., M.I U E., Pro- 
fessor Armstronz, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor Ayrton, 
F.R.S., Professor Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S. 

ye NEW SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 

t 


The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for Three 
Years, with Free Educati n, and three Institute’s 
Scholarships, covering the Student's Fees, and tenable 
for Three Years, will be awarded on the results of 
the En‘rance Examination, to commence on Monday, 
September 27th. 

For Programme of Instruction, apply at Exhibition 
Road, 8.W., or at Gresham College, EC. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


FoLeY STI 


HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on 
WEDNESDAY, September 22nd. 
There wil! be TWO VACANCIES. 


'TIGH LOC GIRLS, 


SCHOOL for 
STAMFORD. 
PREPARES for UNIVERSITY LOC. EXAMS. 
A few vacancies for Boarders; separate cubicles. 
Inclusive Terms, about £60. 
Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 

Heal Master — G@. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

mnasium, workshop, five-courts, cricket-field. 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 


ete A. SCHOOL, 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

(Founded by King Edward VI.) 
Heap MASTER 

HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
Assisted by six Graduates in high University honours, 
including First Classmen in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Science. Classical and Modern Sides. Excellent 
buildings, containing fully-equipped laboratory, 
library, gymnasium, and unusually good and large 
studies and bedrooms, For list of University avd 
other distiuctions, Prospectus, &c, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 
‘ a NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 
7th, 





EAR PENMAENMAWR, NORTH 
WALES.—Beautiful and sheltered position, 

near sea—Mr, H. B. COTTERILL, M.A., formerly 
Master at Haileybury College, wishes to receive a 
°E OYS to PREPARE for Public Schools, 
References, Head Masters of Harrow, Haileybury, 
Shrewsbury, Fettes, and Principal of University 
College, Liverpool.—Address, Glan y Coed, Conway. 


4 DUCATION. — SWITZERLAND 
(TANNEGG, SOLEURE). 

Miss HEUTSCHY receives a LIMITE D NUMBER 
of YOUNG LADIES. Healthy and comfortable 
home; best Masters; special advantages in French, 
German, and Music.—Reference, Rev. E. Thring, 
School House, Uppingham.—Escort in September. 


WNGLISH LANGUAGE and 

4 LITERATURE, COMPOSITION and READ. 
ING.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time dis- 
engazed for Lecture Courzes, Readings, and Practice 
Classes in Schools. She is also prepared to under- 
take Examinations and Inspections, and to continue 
her Courses of Lessons to Teachera on Methods and 
the Theory and Practice of Teaching these Subjects, 
Miss Drewry reads with private pupils.—143 King 
Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


TTOME TRAINING for COLONIAL 
LIFE 


Tne COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, HOLLESLEY BAY, 8UFFOLK, 

Prospectuses and full information as to pupils may 

be obtained from the SECRETARY, 6a Victoria 














Street, Westminster Palace Hotel, 5.W. 


MEDICAI. COLLEGE, MILE END, E. 

The SESSION 1886-87 will COMMENCE on 
FRIDAY, October Ist, 1886. By that date the new 
College Buildings will be ready for occupation. The 
very extensive addit ons that have been made to the 
School Premises will afford complete provision for 
the teaching of all branches of Medical Science, the 
accommodation provided being more than double 
that which was provided in the old buiidings. An 
inaugural ceremony wi.l take pluce, of which due 
notice will be given. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, 
£40, £39, and £20, will be offered for competition at 
the end of September to new students. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one 
payment, or 109 gu:ne:s in three instalments. All 
Res dent and other Hopital Appointments are free, 
and the holders of allthe Resident Appointments are 
provided with rocms and board entirely free of 
expense, The Resident Appointments consist of five 
House Physiciancies, five House Surgeoncies, one 
Accoucheurship, and ore Receiving-room Officer; 
four Dressers and four Maternity Pupils also reside 
in the Hospital. Special Classes for the Pretiminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of 
the University of London, and for the Primary and 
Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England are held thronghout 
the year. Special entr'es may be made for Medical 
and Surgical Practice. The London Hospital is now 
in direct communication by rail and tram with all 
parts of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Metro- 
— Distric-, East London, and South-Eastern 

ailways have stations within a minute’s walk of the 
Hospital and Colleze. 

For prospectus and particulars, apply, personally 
or by letter, to MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


perosn COLLEGE, LONDON 
(For LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
Octobr Lith, 1585. 

One ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP, tenable for one 
session, will be awarded by open competition in 
October. 

A PROFESSOR’S SCHOLARSHIP and a COUR- 
TAULD SCHOLARSHIP, both tenable for one 
session, will be awarded to candidates not already in 
the College and not more than 18 years of age. 

Names to be sent in before Septembor 30th, 1885, 
and all inquiries aldressed to the Hon. Sec., at ths 
College, B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


KAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Limited, 19 Ths PARADE.—Head 
Mistres2, Miss M.L HUCKW# LU.—Tbe NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 23rd. Prospectus and 
information as to Boarding-Houses, &c., may be 
obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E. 
FL«sLD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. Prepara- 
tory Class: Fees, Two-and-a-half Guineas a Term. 











|. ieee HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 





Head Master—C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Boarding-House Master—T. T. JEFFERY, E:q., 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


This S‘hool will REOPEN on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 23rd. 


Prospectuses and other information may be obtained 
from the HEAD MASTER, or from the Rev. J. 
UPTON DAVIS, B.A., Buckhurst Hill, N.E., Secre- 
tary to the Governors. 

PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in 

NATURAL SCIENCE, of the value of £100 

and £60, are awarded annually in OCTOBER at ST. 

THOMAS S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment, 8.E. 

For particalarz, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. W. M. ORD, Dean. 


ISS S. W. CASE and Miss M. J. 
_ MATHESON will OPEN their SCHOOL on 
SEPLEMBER 2lst, at HEALTH BROW, Hampstaad. 


RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 
A LAND for SANDHURST. WOOLWICH, 
FOREIGN OFFICE, &.—F. MEREWETHER, B.A. 
Oxon., sometime Assistant-Master at Cheltenham Col- 
lege, assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late 
Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridze, and a Science 
Graduate, RECELVES a LIMITED NUMBER of 
PUPILS for the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens, 
Cauton Vaud. Special advantages for colloquial 
French and German. Resident French and German 
Masters. Individusl attention. References kindly 
permitted to the Bishop of Dover, the Dean of Can. 
terbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., and parents of 
former and present pupi!s.—For prospectus and list 
of previous successes, apply to Mr. MEREWETHER, 
or Messrs. ASKIN, 38 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


GENTLEMAN of quiet, refined 

tastescan be received to RESIDE and BOARD 
in the PRIVATE HOUS# of a MARRIED GENTLE- 
MAN at KENSINGTON. Private sitting-room if 
wished. Invalid not objected to, with servant. Every 
comfort and convenience, and excepti nal advantages. 
Terms good. Hi-hest references exchanged.—Address, 
“EN.” May’s Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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OYAL HIGH SCHOOL of 
EDINBURGH. 
Manacers—The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 
Rectror—JOHN MARSHALL, M.A., Edinburgh and 
Oxford, formerly Principal and Professor of Claszics 
in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

The School provides BOYS with a Liberal and 
Careful KDUCATION, qualifying them for the 
Universities, for Civil Service and uther appointments, 
and for Professional or Commercial Pursuits, A 
large and well-equipped Gymnasium and Swimming- 
bath have recently been added. 

In addition to the Medals (five gold and seven silver) 
and Valuable Book Prizes, the following Bursaries 
will be competed for next year :— 

1, TWO SCHOOL BURSARIES of £12 10s for 
Boys attending the First Class, and Two School 
Bursarie: of £13 10s for Boys attending the Second 
Class. These Bursaries cover the School Fees for the 
ensuing Session. 

2. ONE SIBBALD BURSARY of £20 for three 
years, open to Boys entering the Fourth Class in the 
tollowing Session. 

3. ONE DONALDSON BURSARY of £10 for two 
years, open to Boys entering the Fifth Class in the 
following Session. 

4. SIX or MORE HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 
BURSARIES of £20 a year for two years, open to 
Boys attending the Fourth or Fifth Class next 
Session. 

5. TWO or THREE HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY BURSARIAS of £30 a year for three 
years, tenable at any University approved by the 
Governors ; ozen only to Boys attending the High 
School. 

NEXT SESSION commences FRIDAY, October Ist. 


For further particulars as to the School Course, or 
with respect to any of the above Barsaries, apply to 
the RECLOR at the School, who will enrol pupils in 
the orcer of application every school-day, between 9 
and 3, up to the 21st inst ; orto the CLERK to the 
School Buard, at the Offices of tue Board. 

Offices of the School Board, 25 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, July 6th, 1886. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 

1881, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, po3- 

sessing the powerto outlast any other piano.—JOHN 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 

pa 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
ree. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
f-ssionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stoek of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home u-e and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


RY’S 
URE 
+ CENTRATED 
OCOA. 
**It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cuas, A. 
CAMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 


Treland, &c. 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 


Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Pure 
Bioopv.—When the blood is pure, its circula- 

tion calm aud equable, and the nerves well strung, 
we are well. These Pills possess a marvellous power 
in securing these essentials of health by purifying, 
regulating, and strengthening the fluids and solids. 
Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recommended to 
all persons suffering from disordered digestion, or 
worried by nervous fancies, or neuralgic pains. They 
correct acidity and heart-burn, dispel sick headache, 
quicken the action of the liver, and act as alteratives 
and gentle aperients. The weak and delicate may 
take th-m without fear. Holloway’s Pills are 
eminently serviceable to invalids ot irritable con- 
stitution, as they raise the action of every organ to 
its natural standard, and universally exercise a 
calming and sedative influence, 


A STHMA, Consumption, Coughs,Colds, 
and Bronchitis rapidly cured by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS —Narse Shoemith, Chilmark, 
Salisbury, writes :—*'I don’t like being without the 
Wafers, and only wish that every other nurse, as I do, 
could keep a store in hand; they woud save much 
suffering in life; let alone the boon of having a 
reliable medicine in need. I could send you some 
particulars of cures, &c.” They instantly relieve and 
rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis. coughs, 
colds, shortness of ee pains in the chest, 








DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING, 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free, 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 





Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ....c...ceeeseeees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fand............ 60,000 
Reserve Liability of Pro 











LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TRLEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

EPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordinar 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Such 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issne is 


500,060. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
we Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 


‘ACCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

MPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital .., eco ove oun «es £1,000,000 
Income 5 


a a sae ay ne 246, 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 





CHAIRMAN ... «. Harvie M. Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrick—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 

OR AT THE 
HEAD OrFice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Oross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


oe PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Istablished 1835, 
for Mutual Life Aszurance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6,540,000. 
Profits declared, £3,409,000. 
Funds, £4,180,000. 

Economical management, liberal conditions, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of claims. 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on 
exceptionally favourable terms, 

48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Mi lions, 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIKTY, 
ig OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
TRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


TO ALL INVESTORS. 
LIFE 


T HE STANDARD 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established over 60 years ago), 
posse:ses Invested Funds to the amountof 6} millions 
sterling, and has an Annual Revenue of £900,000. 
Policies granted for large or small sums, making 
provision for retirement in old age or death. 
Annuities also granted on favourable terms. 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


‘HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
-& On the Sea-shore. 259 rooms. New decorations 
and furniture. Kight lawn-teonis courts, Large 
sea-water swimming-bath. Private baths. Table 
a’ Hote Dioner from 6 to 8 o’clock. 





a — 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIgg, 


St. BRIAVELS. By Mary Deane, 


Author of ‘ Quatrefoil.” 3 vols, 


The COURTING of MARY 
SMITH. By F. W. Rostnson, Author of 
“ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols, ‘ 


A LILY MAID. By Willian 


GroreE Waters. 3 vols, 


In LETTERS of GOLD, By 


Tuomas St, E. Hake. 2 vols. 


The POWER of GOLD. 


GeorGe LAMBERT. 2 vols, 


LIKE LUCIFER. 


Vane. 3 vols. 


By Denzil 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


ONE THING NEEDFOL, 
By AUTHOR of “‘ Laly Audley’s Secret,” &e, 
London: J.and R. MAXWELL, and all Libraries, 


Monthly, 1s 61. 
é inte ART JOURNAL 
ConTENTS FoR AUGUST, 

Faiturot unto Deatu. Live Engraving, By P, 
Joubert, after E. J. Poynter, R.A. 

ConDOTTIERE COLLEONI: HIS LOMBARD CASTLE Ayp 
Mountain Sepotcure, By J. Beavington Atkin. 
son. Illustrated. 

Home Arts. No. V.—MODELLING In Chay, By(. 
G. Leland. Illustrated. 

Tue BonGaLows OF Birrcuinaton. Illustrated, 

Niagara, By A. M. Fena. Illustrated by Harry 
Fenn. i 

Tue ENGRAVINGS OF RicHaRD EarLom, By Thome 
T. Greg. Illustrated, 

Lavy Stupents aT Municu. 

An Actror’s Hormay.—Il. By Joseph Hattos, 
Tilustrated. 

ExnIBITION OF THE RoyaL ACADEMY, 

A New ArT CLUB 

THE PERMANENCY OF WaTER-CoLovrs. 

Tue EpinsurGu INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

Art Nores AND REVIEWS 
The Art Journal Otfice, 25 Ivy Lane, Paternoster 

Row, EC. 


TINIE JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 205, for AUGUST. 








1, Docrors or Divinity AND Doctors OF Mepiciye, 

EDUCATION IN SPAIN, 

Fouty versus Fon. 

Tue TEACHING OF History. By A. Oldham, 

JOHANN HEINRICH PEsraLozz1.—(Concluded.) 

Portry :—THe Dyinns. F. W. Bourdillon. 

7. Tue Teacuers’ Guitp oF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 

.» MEDICAL OFFICERS OF SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION, 

9. OccaASIONAL Notes; Foreiwun Nores; Corks 

SPONDENCE. 
10. Revirws AND Minor NOTICES. 
11, TRANSLATION Prize ; Extra PRIZE, 


S Gee co bo 


@ 





Price 61; per post, 7d. 
Orrices: 83 FLEET Street, Lonpoy, EC. 


Now ready for AUGUST, price 1s. 
H E EXPOS ITOR. 
Edited by the 
Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
ContTENTS. 

DANcinG AND PENTATEUCH CRITICISM IN CORRELI 
TIUN. By Professor Franz Dalitzsch, D.D. 

THe New Natoure Wrovaut ovr in New Li, 

., 9-11). By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

Tue Revisep Version. THE Sxconp OOK OF Kixo3 
—Nesemian. By Professor A. &. Kirkpatrick, M.A. 

Tue Boox or ZECHARIAN.—IV. THE Frying Row 
AND THE Erwan, By Marcus Dods, DD. 

Tur Propyectes OF St. Pavi.—Il, Tue Epistiis 
TO THE GALATIANS, CORINTHTANS, AND Romays. 
By Professor B. B. Warfield, D.v. 

THouGcuts. By V. W. G. 

Brevia:--On Gal. iii., 20. By Professor John Forbe 
D.D, LL.D.—Secret History of St. Paul. By 
Geo:ge Augustus Simcox, M.A.—Oa St, Luke is, 
18. By William Heury Simcox, M.A. 

London: Hopper & StovauToN, 27 Paternoster Ro- 






Twentieth Edition post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Succe* 
ful Method of Curing theze Diseases. By RoBEk? v. 
atTs, M.D., F.R.S.0., F.C.9., &e. : 
London: C, MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court 
~_ Street ; and s1mPKIN and Co., Stationers Hall 
jourt. 








NOTICE.—Now ready, price 61. E 
UBMISSION of the Sir ROWLAND 
HILL COMMITTEE. With Letter to Sir Joka 
B. Monckton. By Patrick Cuatmens, F.R.BSs 
Author of “‘ The Adhesive Postage Stam 








rbeumatis:n,—and taste pleasantly, Fold at 1s 1}d and 
23 91 per box. 


Telegraphic address, ‘* HOTEL, Ilfracombe,” 





p.” 
London: Errincaam Wixson, Royal Exchang® 
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pLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 859, AUGUST, 1886. 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
pracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps, 10-12, 
Es prom A ROLLING Srone.—X.-XI. By Laurence 
Oliphant. 
Toone 1x I 
Dox ANGELO’S 
A CouNTBYMAN'S ExrERIENCE OF Law. 
17 METHOD : REDUCTION OF OFFICERS 
Hse erRL00.—SOME Opp REAPPFARANCES.— 
Ha Doas.—CoMPOsITE CHARACTERS IN FICTION. 
Von RANKE: REMINISCENCES OF BERLIN, 
8s. By Sophie Weiese. 
BriTaNNIA, 1886, By Frederick W. Ragg. 
Tur VERDICT OF THE CounTRY. 
Wut Bracxwoop snd £ons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
i 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 38, 


tae CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. 
s, H. Rider Haggird, Author of * King 
a Mines,’ &. Chap. 10. John has an 
Fscape.—Chap. 11. On the Brink. 


RELAND. By Alex. Innes Shand. 
Srray SHEEP.—Conclusion. 


DiaMonpDs. 

How I Rose From Crow-Bor.—Part Ii. 
Tur ANNALS OF BILLIARDS, 

Miss CALLOGG OF CALLOCG. 

Ar THR OYBIN. 

New Eyes ror ScIFNCE, 


London: SMiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror AUGUST, 1886. 


1, ABacuELor’s BiunpEer, By W.E. Norris. (To 
be continued.) 


2, Verpr. 

3. Woman's Riauts. 

4, By THE UNDERGROUND RalLway, 

5, Toe Oak OF ENGLAND. 

6. Louis IT. or Bavaria, 

7, Horace. Book I., Ode 28.—ARcHYTAS. 

&, THE CASE OF JEAN PEGOLAN. 

9, Haztitr's ‘‘ CHARACTERISTICS’’ AND “‘ Maxims.” 
10, Paston Carew, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER. By 

Mrs, E. Lynn Linton. (To be continued.) 


RicharD BrxtLey and Sox, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, XLVI, AUGUST. 

, ConTENTS. 

CHILDREN OF GinEON. By Walter Besant.—-Book 
IL. Chapa. 16-19, 

LugenD OF THE MarpD OF ALL Worx. By May 
Kendal), 

TuistLEs. By Grant Al’en. 

Prince Coresco’s DueL. By W. E. Norris. 

BaMporoueH CastLe. By the Rev. J. H. Overton. 

In an EnGiish Derr Park. By the Rev. M. G. 
Watkins. 

AMocgIpyt. By Percy Ross.—Part IT. Chaps. 6-9. 

At Tne $14N or THE SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 
London: Loxamans, Grey, and Co. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


Pas CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CoxTENTS ror AUGUST. 
Arrer THE Barrie. I. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy. II. 
By the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 7 
A VenetiAW Dynasty. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Tae Stony or Science, By Sir Joha Lubbock, Bart., 
Tue PRrSeNT State or RESEARCH IN EARLY Crurce 
Histouy. Py Professor Harnack. 
Terigor. By Vernon Lee. 
Tae NaTuraL HisToRY oF OrEDIT. By John Rae. 
joo By Hy rty Marvin, 
PORARY LIFE AN uG . . y 
Proemer Gaaae D THOUGHT IN Germany. By 
(CONTEMPORARY REcoRDS : 
I. Ficrioy. By Julia Wedgwood. 
II. Genera LITERATURE. 


IsBi3TER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, £.C. 


HE _HERETIC, AUGUST. 
Daring the “ Silly feason,”* 3d, 32 pp. 
E.W. Auten, 4 Ave Maria Lane, London, F.C. 











BRMINGHAM LAW COURTS 
ccepte e3ign).—See the BUILDER for 
yay Slst (price 4d ; by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 
oo Illustrations of Designs in First Com- 
Glouent Sketch in Westminster Abbey ; Sketch of 
ean, er Cathedral Tower.—The Birmiogham Law 

arts Competition.—History of Cambridge Colleges. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842, for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
COUNTRY ‘ » TWO GUINEAS 


” 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1 RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At Greatty REepDUceD PRICEs, 


BOOK 


2 BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Ott or Print. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


HaAtr-BoUND 1N SEts oR SEPARATELY. 
4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
t=” Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


nineteen - —_—- sincnseieniinineaniichnanntininseisteaaasii 


SOAP. | (SOAP. 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


USE 
Extracts suld as BARON Liebig’s 


L | E B | G C Oo M P A N ¥ ‘ S have no connection with the Barou, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 
Only eort guaranteed genuine by Use it for 





Efficient Tonic. 


Highly recommended as “ Night-Cap,”’ 
instead of 
aleoholie drinks, 


Baron Liebig. Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


6 Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Woreester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





—Arct wological Societies’ Meeti 
0 A ings.—Stone 
40,— 46 Catherine Street, and all —_ 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


i 
| 
i 
| 
} 
i 
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SCOTLAND, 
BY THE WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 
ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 


RAILWAY.—ADDITIONAL and IMPROVED SERVICE. See below. 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd class by all trains. 








| | | D } A} B,C 

am. am, a.m./a.m.| p.m. pP.m./ p.m | p.m. night 
London (Eusten)... . dep, 515 71510 O11 0| 8 0 8 40,85010 012 0 
Edinburgh (Prin. St) ... arr, 415 5 50/8 010 ¢] ... (gg | 6 50 9 012 52 
Glasgow (Central) = oy9' 4256 08 010155 55.2% | 709151 5 
Greenock aad . «69 | 938 713'9 811 5717 574 | 8 3010 43, 2 46 
Oban ace ee see gp | DAB} ee | wee | 4 45)... [12 20:12 20) 2 34) 6 17 
Perth oe co sgn | 6 4 9 3511 50, 715 8 15) 8 23:11 10 3 35 
Dundee... Sy eh alee 10 39,12 40) 8 20 950 95012 5 4 45 
Aberdeen... ... —. gy 10 0 .. | 3 5) 95512 012 o| 215 839 
Inverness ... ae pall caxe 8 5{11 59, 2 245.6 510 5 


The 8.40 p.m. express from Euston to Perth will ran from Wednesday, July 
28th, to Tuesday, August 19th (Saturday and Sanday nights excepted), as a relief 
train to the 8.50 p.m. limited mail. The train will take saloons with family 
pirties and sleeping and ordinwry carriages for Perth and beyond, but will not 
pick up passengers en voutc. By this means an undisturbed journey will be 
secured, and the earlier arrival at Perth will give ample time for breakfast, &c., 
before going forward to the Highlands, 

The HIGHLAND EXPRESS, § p.m., will run every night, except Saturdays. 

A—Will run every night, but on Sunday mornings its arrival at Dundee will 
be 9.5 a.m., Inverness 1,30 p.m., and it will have no connection to Oban (Saturday 
nights from London). B—Wiill run every night, but will have no connection to 
presumes and the North on Saturday night. C—Will run every night (Saturdays 
excepted). 

D—On Saturdays passengers by the 1la.m, Train from London are not conveyed 
beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by the 
Caledonian Railway. 

Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal Express Trains 
between London and Scotland, without extra eharge. 

Improved sleeping saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are run on the night 
trains between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, and Perth. 
Extra charge, 5s for each berth. 

A Special Train leaves Euston (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) at 7.0 p.m. 
until Tuesday, August lth, inclusive, for the conveyance of horses and carriages 
to all parts of Scotland. 

Callander and Oban Line.—This line affords the quickest and most comfortable 
route to the Western Highlands and Islan‘s of Scotland. 

For particulars of improved train service from Scotland to London, see the 
Companies’ time bills, 





G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. & N. W. Railway. 
J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 
July, 1886. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”’—Letau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE., 


Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, 
Prospectus on application, 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, | 
NOTES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. 


M. W. TURNER, R.A. By Mr. Sroprorp Brooke, M.A, Contains an 
Etching by Frank Short, and five Autogravure Plates by the Autotyp2 
Company. 

A handsome volume of 265 pages, published at 12s ; net price, 93. 


London: The AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
London and Manchester: HENRY SOTHERAN and CO. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsipeE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






TN ss sctisncceotsvskestubacvoreeseeee £10 10 0; Narrow Column...........000000. £3 10 0 
Half-Page..... , « 5 5 O| Half-Column .... —. = . 
Quarter-Page ........0000 asoasisan 212 6] Quarter-Column.............0008 . 017 6 


Six lines and under, 5s; and ‘oa per line for every additional line (containing on 
an average eight words), 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPEOTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 


yearly. 
8 6.4..014 3....0 7 2 


110 6......015 3....8 7 8 
112 6.....016 3....0 8 2 


Including postage to any Part of the United 
ingdom ... sap sis * se se 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... oe 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Cuppues, 
Urgsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EprTor, but 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW B0oK 


“A VERY AMUSING STORY.”—Pall Mall 
NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of «4 


————___ 


FALLEN IDOL,” by the AUTHOR, 
“ VICE VERSA,” “The GIANT’ 
ROBE,” §c., is now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ Mr. Anstey’s new story will delight the multitud'nous public that laughs} 


~ | over ‘ Vice-Versa.’...... The boy who brings the accursed image to Campion’s hong 


Mr. Bales, the artist’s factotum, and above all Mr. Yarker, the ex-batler ay 


has turned policeman, are figares whom it is as pleasant to incet as it is impose: 
ble to forget.”’"—Times, POs. 


Royal Syo, 12s 6d in cloth; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 183, 
Vo). VII. (Brown to Burthogge) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHy 

Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. F 
*,* Vol. VIII. will be published on October 1-t, 1886, and the subsequent 
volumes at intervals of three months. 


INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WItg 4yy 
BOOKSELLER, > 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION or wy 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, price 1s 6d in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges; or 1s in Paper cover, 


The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. VoL I, 
*,* The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON: A LITTLE DINNER at My. 
MINS'S will be published on August 26th, and further volumes at monthly 
intervals. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULsp 
2s and 2s 6d SERIES. 


GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIT, 


By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” “ Airy Fairy Lilix,” 
&e. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d, 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING, 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, AND Co. will be happy to send, post fre 
on application, a copy of their Catalogue, containing a List of 28, 2 6i, 
3s 6d, 5s, and 6s Popular Novels, together with a large number oj 
Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Now! 
Series are the following :—The Author of “‘ Molly Bawn,” the Author of 
“ John Herring,” W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mn. 
Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST, price ls, contains :— 

Extection Notes. By Goldwin Smith. 

La Fontatne’s Fasues. By Arthur Tilley. 

AN AUSTRALIAN View OF **OcEANA.” By B. R. Wise. 

Bariarrat Dura. 

Cuaries Lams. By Augustine Birrell. 

PAvUSANIUS AND CLEONICcCE. By F. 'T. Palgrave. 

Tue Lanp oF Burns. By Thomas Dykes. : 

. THE Gorvon Boys’ Home. By Lieutonant-Colonel Arthur Collins 

. THE WoODLANDERS, By Taomas Hardy. Chaps. 14-18, 





(DONTE ye G9 BO hs 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE ENGLISH ALLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


In LEICESTER FIexps, by Austin Dobson, with Illustrations. Tue Dsatt (? 
Procris: a Poem, by Edmund Gosse, Illustrated. Onp CHestEr, by Alfrel 
Rimmer, with Illustrations. Days witH Sir Roger pe CovERLEY—THE Win, 
Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. Serial Stories by W. E. Norris and Miss Veley; 
and other Papers of interest. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
1 ie caine ee and DOWNSTAIBS 








By Miss THACKERAY. , 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDIS 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tie above PAMPHLET, reprinted i 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two era 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETAM 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscription 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, eset 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


EADING CASES for the “SPEOTATOB 
Price 2s 6d each, 
C A S E 8 N DIN 


for BI 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the 02% 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are execnted at LONDON PRICES ne 
nearest Depét, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or Goo 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 











to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 









Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. e 
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Bi ene 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
LIST. 





The NINETEENTH CENTURY for 


S 2: 6d. 
AUGUST. 2 . “, 
: ypROPHORIA. By Professor Ray Lankester. 
Piguesa 40 genes Mr. Froupr. By Edward Wakefield (Member of the 
ay oo of Representatives, New Zealand). 
ge—A LEADER. By Julian Sturgis. i 
ve IxpIAN JUNGLE. By Prince Karl of Sweden and Norway, 
aia anp Forria@n Spas. By Dr. J. Burney Yeo. 
Exa og AND LETTER-WRITING. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
eeeeuAk: A STUDY FROM THE Lire. By John Macdonald. 
DL NDNALS Barry? By Briggs Carlile. 7 
in ut AND WaTER-CoLours: A REPLY. By Frank Dillon. : 
ed DEFENCE OF THE CoLoniEs. By Admiral the Right Hon. Sir A. 
* Co per Key. . 
sist CAMPAIGN. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
rae TON GENESIS AND SciENCcE, from the’ Rigut Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Notes Os 
MP. 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


HEBREWS and JAMES. By the Rev. J. 
and the Rev. Preb. F.C. 8 Grpson, M.A. With Homilies by 

Dee, OD a. LUE. her. W. C. Jones, Rev ©, New, Rev. D. Young, 
Rev.J.8. Bright, D.D., and Rev. T. F. Lockyer, Super royal 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


Crown 8vo, 6d. 


ROYALTY and LOYALTY. The Substance 


of a Sermon preached in Berkeley Chapel by the Bisnor of Derry and 


— Crown 8vo, 63, 


MEMOIRS of ARTHUR HAMILTON, B.A. 


Extracted from his Letters and Diaries, with Reminiscences of his Conversa. 
tion, by his Friend, CHRISTOPHER Carr. 
“4 book which no one is likely to take up without finishing,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
«The book has a deop interest of its own to a!) who study the characteristics 
“Academy. 
a. pes of fine, elevated thinking, and of beautiful writing...... it is 
interesting, thonghtful, and well written.”’—Spectat 2. ee It 
“His memoirs undeniably contain matter to set the reader thinking.’’—Scotsman. 


** Study Irish history.”—Mr, GLADSTONE. 
“This is the most serviceable handb.ok.’’—Ivish Monthly. 


The KINGDOM of IRELAND: a Short 


History from the Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. By C. G. 
WALPOLE, M.A. Second Edition, 63, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC MELIORISM and _ the 


EVOLUTION of HAPPINESS. By Jane Hume CLApPertTon, 
“Tn the author we recognise an advanced thinker of a rare and high order.” — 
Westminster Review. 
“The work of a woman who has listened a great deal, read much, and thought 
more, and who has therefore the power of forcing us to listen, to think, and to 
read.’—VERNON Lez in the Academy. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 39s. 


The ILIAD of HOMER: a Translation (with 
Greek Text). By J. G, Convery, British Resident at Hyderabad. 
In 3 vols. 
WHAT’S MINE’S MINE. By 
MacDonatp, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Malcolm,” &c. 3 vols, 
“One of the best books which Mr. MacDonald has written; strong in char- 
acterisation, simp'e of plot, and abounding in incident, imagination, and local 
colour,”—Times. 
“It is a noble book.’’— Guardian, 


GEORGE 


Small crown 870, 23 64. 
A FEW TRANSLATIONS from VICTOR 
HUGO, and other POETS. By Mary CuHaritotre CHAVENNES. 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
NOW READY. 








In 1 vol. folio, cloth, gilt edges, price One Guinea. 
THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS: 
OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
EXHIBITION, 1886. 


Containing a Complete Copy of the Catalogue, handsomely printed, and 
150 Full-page Reproductions in Typogravure 
of some of the Principal Works in the Exhibition. 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 
13 OHARING CROSS, S.W. 


[HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW or AUGUST. 


Poriticat Cross-Roaps. By the Duke of Marlborough. 
Hompura. By Dr. F. Hieber. 
Competitive Examinations. By Gordon Grey. 

ER STALKING IN THE Past. By Edward Ross. , 
A PREACHING FROM A SPANISH BALLAD. By George Meredit», 
Is THERE Hore FOR IRELAND? By R. J. Mahony. 

GREEK Frasant Lire. By J. Theodore Bent. 

SWITZERLAND As A Hotipay Resort. By H. Schiitz Wilson. 
OLiverR WENDELL Hotmes. By Edward Delille. 

Tue ANSWER TO MR. GLADSTONE. By Arthur Arnold. 

A New Derarturr. By R. Anderson, LL.D. 

Home and Foreign AFFAIRS. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 


BRUTUS ULTOR: a Play. By Michael 
Fiep, Author of “ Callirrhet,” “ Fair Roramund,” &c. Crown Svo, paper 
wrapper, ls, 

_ “A powerful study of the old story of Sextus Tarquinias and Lucretia...... It 

is emphatically true that this author can write”’—Daily News. 

“The author of ‘ Brutus Ultor’ has, withont doubt, many qualities which are 


essential to dramatic composition, power, concentration, and that now unusual 
quality of weirdness,”—Atheneum. 


** The present work is distinguished by concentration and dramatic power, and 
the reader’s interest is well sustained thronghcut. It may be pronounced an 
adequate treatment of a high subject,a drama not unworthy of the very con- 
siderable reputation which its author has already achieved.’’—Ac wdemy. 


By the Same Author. 


ee 
CALLIRRHOE and FAIR ROSAMUND. 
Second Edition crown 8vo, vellum, 6s, 

Saturpay Revrew.—" So instinct with the immutable attributes of poetry.” 
FPEcTATOR.—“ Thering of a new voice which is likely to be heard far and wide.’* 
Acapemy.— Fresh gift of song a picturesque and vivid style.” 
ATHENZUM.—“ Very striking.” 
Pat Matt Gazetre.—A man who can write as follows ought to do something.’” 


of eal Not only of remarkable promise, but of notable performance 
as weil.” 


The FATHER’S TRAGEDY, WILLIAM 


RUFUS, LOYALTY or LOVE? Crown 8vo, parchment cover, 7s 6d. 


“ What we have desired to show is not merely that in Michael Field we have a 
very considerab'e poct, but a very considerable poet who displays that special 
kind of freedom aud vigour—now care!ess, now luxuriant, now startling us with 
a flash of lightning, now subdued as with a rugged strength of thought—which we 
should all suppose to belong to any age rather than our own over-attenuated and 
too self-conscious epoch.’’—Spectator. 


J. BAKER and Son, Clifton.) 


Now ready, crown Svo, 2s 6d, 
HOW I MANAGED and IMPROVED MY 
ESTATE. Reprinted from the St. James’s Gerette, 

ContFntTs :—Choice of an Es:tate—Underwoods—Timber—Building and Quarry- 
ing—Making Grounds—Farming and Shooiing—Fishponds aud Aviaries—Con- 
clusion, 

“The story of the writer’s experience clearly proves him to be possessed of 
uncommon resources in devising economes His book offers valuable suggestions 
to owners ambitious of managing their e-tates.””-—Saturday Review. 

“This is a more than ordinarily usefnl little book, and one which deals with 
many things likely to interest our readers.”’—Garden. 

NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Small post 8vo, 5s 6d, 
An ESSAY on the IMPROVEMENT of 
TIME. With Notes of Sermons and other Pieces. By Jonny Foster. 
Just published, 2 vols. demy Svo, 12s, 
SERMONS PREACHED at UPPINGHAM 


SCHOOL. By the Rev. Epwarp Tuartne, Head-Master, late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


(Cambridge: Dricuron, Beir, and Co.) 


THE SHILLING SERIES. 


Feap. 4te, double column, Illustrated. 


Mrs. EWING’S A FLAT IRON for a 


FARTHING; or, some Passages in the Life of an only Son. With 12 Illus. 
trations by Mrs, Allingham. 


Mrs. EWING’S SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story 


for Girls. With 10 Illustrations by Mrs, Allingham 


Mrs. EWING’S WE and the WORLD. 


A Book for Boys. With 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones. 


Mrs. EWING’S Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S 


REMEMBRANCES. With 9 Illustrations by Wolf. 


Mrs. EWING’S JAN of the WINDMILL. 


With 11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, 


Mrs. EWING’S BROWNIES, and other 


Tales, With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


Mrs. EWING’S A GREAT EMERGENCY, 


and other Tales, With 4 Illustrations. 


Mrs. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. 


With Ilustrations by Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, Tenniel, Wolf, and others. 
Two Series. 1s each. 


Miss PROCTOR’S LEGENDS and LYRICS. 


With 18 Illustrations by Millais, Tenniel, Da Maurier, Frvblich, and eminent 
artists. Two Series. 1s each. 


Miss SHAW’S HECTOR: a Story for 
Young People. With 12 Illustrations by W. J. Hennessey. 





CHAPMAN and Ha11, Limite}, Henrietta Street, W.O. 


LONDON: 4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS | 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK now in the PRESS.—Demy 810, cloth extra, 163; Large-Paper Copies, demy 4to (only 100, each nambared, for sale), Bie ‘ 


A HISTORY of PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS and ELECTIONEERING in the ofp 


DAYS. Showing the State of Politioal Parties and Party Warfare at the Jpovtings and in the House of Commons from the Stuarts to Quosn y; “> 
i and Popular Caricatures of the Time:. By Joszra Gree), Author 7 


pei ~A he an ctnsenan Ot Lite Werks, seh timan* * Reoneee the Caricaturist : his Life, Times, and Works,” &c, J 
Commander CAMERON’S NEW BOOK of ROM and ADVENTURE.—Nearly ready, in crown 80, with Frontispiecs and Vignette by P. Macnab, 51, cloth, 
The CRUISE of the ‘ BLACK GE’ PRIVATEER. By Verney Lovett Cameron, 
R.N., 0.B., D.C.L. ‘ 
NEW VOLUME of TRAVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘The WRECK of the ‘GROSVENOR.’ ”"—Crown 8v0, cloth, 63. : 
ree Lane’ 
[She 
















A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “An Ocean F 


“The Wre2k of the ‘ Grosvenor,’” &c. 
In PREPARATION.—4to, Illustrated cloth cover, a NEW § Y for JUVENILES by BRET HARTE. Illustrated with Drawings in Colour by Kate Greenaway. 


The QUEEN of the PIRATE ISLE. By Bret Harte. With 25 Original Drawings hy 


Kate Greenaway, engraved and printei in celours by Edmund Evans. 
ortly, in 3 vols , at all the Libraries. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL, The EVIL GENIUS. __ “ 
BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POEMS. Collected and Revised by the Author. » Hoatlj, 


fully printed on hand-made paper and bound in buckram. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 61. . 


POEMS by WALT WHITMAN. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, } 


Wittum Micuarz Rosserri. A New Edition, with a Steel-plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram, 63, 


MISCELLANIES: Essays. By Algernon C. Swinburne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12. 


“The Essays are full of fine criticism—the criticism that is the rare growth of an exquisite and passionate sense of beauty—pruned and restrained by s 


and manly judgment.”—St. James’s Gazette, a 

A HISTORY of IRELAND, from the UNION to the INTRODUCTION of Mr. GLAD. 
STONE’S BILL. By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. [In the press, 

A SECRET of the SEA, &c. By Brander Matthews. Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 
2s; cloth, 2s 6d. [In the press, 

COLONIAL FACTS and FICFIONS: Humorous Sketches. By Mark Kershaw. "Post 
8vo, Illustrated Boards, 23; cloth, 2s 6d. [Im the press, 


To be realy immediately, crowa 8vo, canvas, 23 61. 


TERESA ITASCA, and other Stories. By Avery Macalpine. ae 
NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO AND WINDUS’S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS, 


Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 23 each. Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp at 2s 64, 








By GRANT ALLEN. By J. BERWICK HARWOOD. | By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
£TRANGE STORIES. wt PRILISTIA. The TENTH EARL. | ‘SKIPPERS and SHELLBACKS. 
y WALTER NT. | By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY - speck nagpin 
DOROTHY FORSTER. | ‘The LOVER 8 CREED. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. | By R. ASHE KING. On RR ae ®t 
MATT. | FOXGLOVE MANOR. | A DRAWN GAME. , y GEORGE R. SIMS. 
By HALL CAINE. “The WEARING of the GREEN.” ROGUES and VAGABONDS. 
The SHADOW of a CRIME “she RING of SELLS, 
. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. By R. L. STEVENSON 
By WILKIE COLLINS. The WAY of the WORLD aaa a 
**7 SAY NO.” | . " PRINCE OTTO. 
. A BIT of HUMAN NATURE. 
By C. E. CRADDOCK. f By MARK TWAIN. 
“The PROPHET of the GREAT SMOKY MOUN. | hed ones O'HANLON. HUCKLEBERKY FINN. 
NS. ; The UN SEEN. | 
| | By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
FANCY wath a By OUIDA. | FARNELL'S FOLLY. 
ls at evesas | PRINCESS NAPRAXINE, | B ” 
F s cAM. | SARAH TYTLEP. 
By BRET HARTE. By ELEANOR C. PRICE. | ST. MUNGO’S CITY. 
| GERALD. BEAUTY and the BEAST. — r 


*MARUJA. 





NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO AND WINDUS’S POPULAR SHILLING NOVELS. 


These may a'so be had in cloth at 1s 6. each. 


The SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By R. Louis Stevenson.| A BARREN TITLE. By T. W. Speight, Author of 


—_—— 


OUR | SENSATION NOVEL. Edited by Justin H. « Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 

cCartuy, M:P, ° 

DOOM! an Atlantic Episode. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. | BEYOND the GATES. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
CURLY: an Actor’s Story. By John Coleman. AnOLD MAID’S PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 








THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Latest Volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each, 


The MYSTERY of PALACE GARDENS. By Mrs. Riddell. | A HARD KNOT. By Charles Gibbon. 

The MASTER of cine MINE. By Robert Buchanan. BAO aie By Grant Allen. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
rontispiece by W. H. Overend. 

FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. By D. Christie Murray. | NOBLESSE OBLIG®. By sgrar Tele 








With Frontispiece by Arthur Hopkins. 

The TALK of the TOWN, By James Payn. Illustrated | The HUGUENOT fp Rg Sarah Tytler. 
Dy arr urniss, . . 

LOVE—or a NAME. By Julian Hawthorne. BEAUTY and the BEAST. By Sarah Tytler. 





SCIENCE GOSSIP. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor. The August Number is now ready, 


with many Illustrations, price Fourpence. 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for August :—Mohawks. By M. E. 
Brappon. Illustrated by P. Macnab. My FIRST RESURRECTION. By Joun T. Cottier —WAITING. By BranpER Marrurws.—HOLIDAY-MAKING 
ph By Epwarp G. Satwox.—* FAREWELL.” By W. H. Stacroo.e.—JUMPING toa CONCLUSION, By Maxy Groanzain.—T AT 


’ *113 . 

The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for August :— 
“RET.” By Littias WasserMANN.—SOME UNCONSCIOUS CONFESSIONS of DK QUINCEY. By Arx. H. Jarr—My BOSTON LECTURES. By the 
Rev. H.R. HawEis,—LUCY HUTCHINSON. By Arex. CHarLes Ewatp.—AMONG the BIRDS, Bythe Rev. M.G. Watkins.—The ENGLISH LEMAITBE. 
By Joun Corrman,—OUR MARITIME SUPREMACY. By J. A. Farrer.—SCIENCE NOTES. By W. Mattiev Witutams, F.R.A.8, A Neglected Farmers 
Friend—Graphite—Diatoms—Why is the Negro Black ?—Fat People and Fluids—TABLE TALK. By Sytvanus Ursan. Mr, Irving at Oxfoid= The 

Cenci’’ on the Stage—Soot’s “ Discoverie of Witchcraft ’”—Autobiographies. 
ee 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


Lonpon : Printed by Joun Campsett, of No, 1 Wellington Strect, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exetor Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator ’”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Strest, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 31st, 1888. 




















